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Say  that   you   saw    it    in    The   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


A  MOUNTAIN  DAWN. 

Slowly,  slowly  night  is  dying, 

And  the  night-birds  low  are  crying, 

Tliat  their  weary  vigil's  over, 

They  must  hasten  noiv  to  cover. 

There  to  sleep  when  all  are  zvaking. 

And  the  gorgeous  day  is  breaking 

Just  behind  the  purple  mountain 

Fringed  with  tree-tops,  still  and  dark. 

Comes  the  squirrels  merry  chatter. 

And  the  panthers'  gentle  patter. 

And  the  wild  deer  upward  springing, 

Pauses  where  the  water's  singing, 

Spraying  high,  then  falling  steeply. 

There  to  quaff  it  long  and  deeply. 

Where  its  mossy  bank  is  gleaming. 

With  bright  blossoms,  fresh  from  dreaming. 

Countless  wings  o'erhead  are  whirring. 

Every  woodland   thing  is  stirring. 

Heralding  the  golden  morning, 

Comes  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark. 

—Ruth  Estelle  Webb. 
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Visits  to  Carthage. 


By  Hoziford  R.  Driggs. 


As  we  turned  north  from  Carthage 
depot  street,  we  caught  sight  of  a  yel- 
low stone  structure  surrounded  by  a 
white  picket  fence.  Four  plain  win- 
dows stared  darkly  from  the  upper 
story  over  the  bank  of  trees,  vines  and 
shrubbery  that  all  but  buried  the  lower 
half.  "That's  it!"  I  exclaimed,— "the 
old  jail!"  For  Father  Dibble's  pic- 
ture had  impressed  itself  deeply  on 
my  boy  brain.  I  recognized  the  build- 
ing at  a  glance,  despite  its  modern 
trimmings. 

A  peculiar  sensation  swept  over  me. 

I  was  a  little  disappointed, happily, 

however;  for  I  had  expected  to  see  a 
jail — grim  and  bare  and  gray.  In- 
stead, I  found  a  dwelling-house,  full 
of  color ;  its  warm  yellow  walls  looked 
gentle  through  the  green;  on  one  side 
a  bank  of  hollyhocks  stood  drinking 
in  the  July  sun,  while  weeds  and  vines 
and  bushes  had  their  own  way  over 
all  the  lot.  The  place  looked  neglect- 
ed, but  not  dilapidated.  Nature  was 
taking  care  of  things  in  her  own  abun- 
dant, thrifty  style,  growing  blackber- 
ries here,  grapes  there,  apples  and 
peaches  yonder,  while  flowers  and  vines 
and  weeds  ran  rampant  to  cover  man's 
unsightly  fences  and  other  inartistic 
creations. 

Brother  Fairbanks  was  delighted. 
"My,  but  that  is  rich!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  began  prospecting  for  a  picture. 
"You  go  down  to  see  Lawyer  Coombs 
and  get  the  key  while  I  begin  work." 

I  went.  Mr-  Coombs,  who  had 
charge  of  the  property  for  the  "Mor- 
mon"  Church,  had  an  office  near  the 


center  of  town,  a  few  blocks  away. 
He  received  me  kindly,  and  immediate- 
ly wrote  an  order  to  the  person  who 
kept  the  key,  adding  as  a  P.  S. :  "He 
wants  to  see  the  place  because  he's  a 
'Mormon.' "  "How  did  you  know 
that?"  I  asked  him.  "Why,  you  told 
me."  "I  beg  pardon,"  I  repHed,  "I 
only  said  I'm  from  Utah."  "Well 
that's  close  enough,"  he  answered 
laughingly. 

The  key  procured,  we  entered  the 
house,  going  up  the  stairs  where  the 
angry  mob  had  rushed.  At  the  fatal 
door  we  stopped  to  notice  the  mark  of 
the  hole,  now  filled  with  putty,  where 
the  bullet  passed  that  struck  the  Pa- 
triarch Hyrum.  The  door  creaked  as 
we  opened  it  and  stepped  into  the 
room  of  blood.  Straight  across  stood 
the  window  out  of  which  the  Prophet 
leaped  into  the  arms  of  death, — no,  not 
death,  but  life  immortal. 

Brother  Fairbanks  returned  to  his 
]>ainting ;  I  sat  in  a  window  of  the  old 
room  and  tried  to  picture  the  sweep 
of  maddening  passions  of  that  tragic 
day.  It  was  impossible.  There  was 
the  same  sultry  heat,  the  same  walls 
and  doors  and  windows ;  but  the  angry 
tiunult,  the  crack  of  rifles,  the  cursing 
of  the  mob,  the  panic  and  the  throb- 
bing sorrow  of  a  stricken  people  had 
gone  with  the  echoes.  All  was  still. 
.\  lone  fly  buzzed  drearily  about  the 
room.  A  sparrow  chatted  harshly  in 
the  trees  outside.  The  breeze  stood 
still.  Impressive  quiet  prevailed ;  and 
yet  there  w^as  no  haunting  terror  in 
it    all,- — no    ghostly    midnight    feeling 
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about  it.  Somehow  I  felt  at  peace  with 
the  dear  old  place.  I  wandered  through 
the  rooms,  lingered  at  the  site  of  the 
old  well,  which  has  been  filled  up, 
picked  blossoms  here  and  there,  and 
lay  down  on  the  grass  to  dream  it  all 


Stairway  up  which  the  mob  rushed. 

over  while  Brother  Fairbanks  painted 
his  picture. 

Our  reveries  were  suddenly  broken 
by  a  fierce  clap  of  thunder.  We  had 
not  noticed  the  storm  that  gathered 
suddenly.  The  shock  of  the  thunder 
brought  us  both  to  our  feet,  and  we 
hastily  gathered  our  belongings  to 
make  for  shelter,  which  we  foimd  at  a 
restaurant  a  few  blocks  away.  Here 
we  ate  lunch  while  the  storm  Delted 
away  in  fury.  Our  thoughts  naturally 
connected  this  storm  with  that  other 
which,  many  years  before,  had  burst 
upon  Carthage,  leaving  destruction  and 
sorrow  in  its  path. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  our 
lunch  the  skies   had  cleared,  and   we 


hunted  up  "Squire  Hamilton,"  to 
whom  we  had  been  referred  by  Mr. 
Coombs,  as  one  who  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  the  scenes  of  the  martvrdom. 

We  found  him  at  home — a  veteran 
of  about  eighty  years.  He  received  us 
cordially,  and  very  graciously  com- 
plied with  our  request  to  tell  h'is  story 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  brother.  We  sat  chained  with  in- 
terest as  he  relived  vividly  the  terrible 
scenes  of  June  27,  1844.  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  delight- 
fully simple  and  direct,  frank  and  fair. 

The  impressive  visit  over,  we  made 
our  way  again  to  the  old  jail  and  while 
Brother  Fairbanks  finished  his  sketch, 
I  wrote  the  story  of  the  martyrdom 
as  told  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  while  the 
words  were  still  fresh  on  my  mind. 

Said  he : — 

"I  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  at  the  time, 
—belonged  to  the  Carthage  Grays- 
was  a  kind  of  "mascot"  to  the  com- 
pany. I  did  not  wear  a  uniform  but 
acted  as  a  kind  of  'printer's  devil,'  do- 
ing odd  soldier  duties  such  as  a  boy 
could  perform,  obeying  orders  with  the 
rest  and  drilHng  regularly  with  the 
company. 

"On  the  day  of  the  tragedy,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  another  boy  of  the 
'Grays'  and  me  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  court-house,  take  a  telescope  and 
watch  for  any  one  who  might  be 
prowling  about.  This  was  about  11 
a.  m.  At  about  4  p.  m.  we  sighted  a 
horde  of  men  with  horses,  off  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  northwest  from  the 
town.  I  told  my  companion  to  go  and 
report  what  we  saw  to  the  captain.  He 
did  so,  and  then  returned  to  the  watch. 
After  a  little  while  the  mob — as  it 
proved  to  be — began  to  move  towards 
Carthage,  shielding  themselves  from 
view  by  skulking  along  a  rail  fence. 
We  boys  immediately  left  our  post  and 
went  to  report  to  the  captain,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  had  disap- 
peared right  after  the  mob  was  report- 
ed in  sight.  Considering  the  matter 
urgent,  I  decided  to  report  to  the  or- 
derly sergeant,  though  in  doing  so  I 
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disobeyed  orders,  as  I  had  been  told 
by  the  captain  to  report  only  to  him. 

"At  Carthage  Jail  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum,  John  Taylor  and  Willard  Rich- 
ards were  held  under  guard  in  the  jail- 
er's private  room — not  in  the  cell  room. 
This  guard  consisted  of  six  men  with 
a  lieutenant  in  command.  The  sol- 
diers were  lounging  about  on  the  front 
steps.  Their  business  it  seems,_  was 
not  to  protect,  but  to  keep  the  Smiths 
up-stairs.  When  the  mob  reached  the 
jail,  they  approached  to  the  north  side, 
split  ranks  and  completely  surround- 
ed it,  capturing  the  guards,  who  evi- 
dently were  willing  enough  to  be  cap- 
tured. An  order  was  given  I  think 
to  fire :  but  I  don't  believe  it  was  ever 
carried  out ;  if  it  had  been,  it  wouldn't 
have  done  any  harm,  as  they  had  their 
guns  loaded  blank. 

"A  number  of  the  mob  then  rushed 
up-stairs.  The  prisoners  tried  to  pre- 
vent their  entrance.  Joseph  fired  into 
the  mob.  Hyrum  received  his  death 
wound  and  fell.  Then  Joseph  sprang 
to  the  window.  Here  is  where  I  saw 
the  afifair  first.  At  the  moment  I  heard 
the  firing,  boy-like,  I  ran  towards  the 
jail.  I  was  just  across  the  road  when 
Joseph  appeared  at  the  window.  I  saw 
him  plainly  and  recognized  him ;  for  I 
had  often  seen  him  at  Nauvoo  when 
I  had  taken  travelers  there  in  my  fath- 
er's livery  rigs.  My  father,  you  know 
kept  hotel  here  during  that  time.  Just 
as  Joseph  appeared,  I  heard  shots  in- 
side. I  saw  men  outside  raise  their 
guns  and  fire,  and  he  fell  outside,  dead. 
He  struck  on  his  side  and  hip.  Bv  this 
time  I  was  among  the  mob,  not  a  rod 
away  from  the  body.  I  saw  a  man 
go  to  Joseph,  turn  him  over  and  lean 
him  up  against  the  well  curb,  and 
heard  him  say :  'Well,  boys,  he's  dead  !' 
With  that  the  mob  broke  way,  put  ofif 
at  a  dog  trot,  scattering  with  trailed 
arms  for  the  woods.  As  the  mob  start- 
ted  to  run,  one  man  ran  against  me, 
and  called  out :  'Get  out  of  this,  kid, 
you'll  get  knocked  down.'  I  went  to 
the  body,  passed  my  hand  over  the 
forehead,   raised   the   arm,   and   knew 


that  Joseph  Smith  was  dead.  Then  I 
turned  around  the  corner  and  went  up- 
stairs. Hyrum  Smith's  body  lay  in  the 
room  in  blood  ;  plaster  from  the  ceiling 
had  fallen  on  his  face.  I  felt  his  pulse, 
and  saw  that  he  was  dead,  too.  As  I 
passed  out  of  the  room  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  cell  room,  but  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  Then  I  ran  home  to  tell 
my  folks  what  had  happened.  On  my 
way  I  passed  the  Carthage  Grays  com- 
ing to  the  jail,  and  I  called  out,  'You're 
too  late  :  it's  all  over,'  and  passed  on. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Grays  had  a  full 
understanding  with  the  mob.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  captain  and  the  guard,  and 
other  things  I  saw  prove  it  beyond 
question.  It  was  a  dastardly  outrage. 
I  am  not  a  'Mormon,'  never  have  been, 
and  never  expect  to  be,  but  I  believe 
in  giving  everybody  fair  play.  The 
iiistorv  of  'Mormonism'  in  Hancock 
County  never  has  been  correctly  writ- 


The  Fatal  Door.  While  spoL  marks  the 
place  where  the  bullet  crashed  through  to 
kill    Patriarch    Hyrum    Smith. 
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ten  and  it  probably  never  will  be. 
There  were  faults  on  both  sides.  But 
this  killing  of  the  Smiths  was  out- 
rageous. Governor  Ford  was  a  good 
man  in  some  ways,  but  he  was  very 
unwise  in  others :  he  did  not  under- 
stand human  nature  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  he  made  a  blunder  in  appoint- 
ing Deming  to  take  charge.  Deming 
maddened  the  Carthage  Grays  and 
others  of  the  militia  by  parading  the 
Smiths  and  introducing  them  as  gen- 
erals, prophets  and  patriarchs.  The 
second  blunder  was  to  go  off  and  leave 
the  Carthage  Grays  in  charge. 

"After  the  tragedy,  all  Carthage  was 
wild  with  excitement.  The  people  were 
afraid  the  'Mormons'  would  come  and 
burn  the  town.  I  was  sent  by  the 
sheriff  and  others  with  a  wagon  load 
of  the  people  to  another  town.  My 
father  helped  get  the  news  of  the  trag- 
edy to  Nauvoo  and  also  to  take  the 
bodies  there." 

THE   SECOND  VISIT. 

It  was  two  years  later  that  I  had 
another  privilege  of  visiting  Carthage 
— this  time  with  my  father,  B.  W. 
Driggs  and  my  uncle,  F.  W.  Cox.  The 
town  had  undergone  several  important 
changes  since  my  previous  visit.     In 


■D 

place  of  the  old  court-house,  memor- 
able to  us  for  its  connection  with  the 
martyrdom,  stood  the  splendid  modern 
capitol  of  Hancock  County.  The  old 
jail  was  still  there,  unchanged  save 
that  it  was  occupied  by  a  family  who 
cared     for     it     and     showed     visitors 
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F.  W.  Cox,  of  ^lanti,  and  B.  W.  Driggs, 
of  Pleasant  Grove, — standing  on  the  spot 
v/here  the  Well  Curb  stood. 


Old  Court  House,  Carthage,   111. 

through  the  rooms.  The  register  con- 
tained hundreds  of  names — chiefly  of 
Utahns.  We  regretted  very  much  to 
learn  that  "Squire  Hamilton"  had 
passed  away  a  few  months  before. 

It  was  our  good  fortune,  however, 
to  find  two  other  men — Andrew  Da- 
vis, and  a  Mr.  Kimbrough — who  were 
in  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  trag- 
edy. They  chanced  to  be  chatting  to- 
gether on  the  lawn  of  Mr.  Davis'  home 
a  block  from  the  jail,  when  we  called. 

It  seemed  a  pleasure  to  them,  as  it 
surely  was  to  us,  to  chat  over  old  times. 
They  accompanied  us  to  the  jail  and 
there,  cosily  seated  by  the  old  porch, 
the  veterans  talked  like  old  chums  with 
the  Utah  Pioneers — recalling  in  vivid 
fashion  the  scenes  of  those  tragic 
times. 

"My  sister  Nancy,"  said  Mr.  Davis, 
"was  in  this  jail  when  that  mob  came 
— washing"  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  at  the 
back  there ;  she  was  working  for  the 
jailer  at  the  time  as  his  hired  help. 
Never  knew  a  thing  of  it — the  girl 
didn't,  till  the  shooting  began.  Like 
to  scared  her  out  of  her  senses ;  she 
jtmiped  out  of  that  house  and  fairly 
flew  home.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  be  calmed.  She  never  for- 
got it.     We  had  to  be  mighty  careful 
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how  we  would  shoot  .afuns  around  after 
that.  Even  when  she  was  an  old  lady, 
the  boys  would  keep  well  away  from 
"her  house  with  their  Fourth  of  July 
shooting  for  fear  they  would  send 
Nancy  into  hysterics.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  on  her — that  tragedy." 

■'A  shock  on  everybody,"'  added  Mr. 
Kimbrough ;  "Carthage  was  a  mighty 
excited  town  that  day,  I  tell  you." 

"It  was  that,"  Mr.  Davis  went  on : 
""why,  by  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
there  weren't  a  dozen  people  in  town. 
Everybody  thought  that  the  'Mor- 
mons' would  rush  in  here  and  wipe 
us  all  out.  They  had  good  excuse  to 
do  it,  too ;  it  was  a  bad  piece  of  busi- 
ness— that  killing  was.  The  Smiths 
were  not  given  any  show  at  all.  I 
never  did  like  it.  It  was  mighty  ex- 
citing times — those  days — hard  to  take 
sides,  and  hard  to  stand  on  the  fence. 
If  you  did  try  to  keep  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, you  got  called  a  'Jack  Mormon' — 
that's  what  they  called  ray  father  be- 
cause he  believed  in  fair  play  and  said 
so." 

"Artois  Hamilton — the  father  of  this 
'Squire  Hamilton' — proved  himself  a 
brave  man  and  a  square  one  at  that 
time.    'Squire'  was  all  right  too — hon- 


est and  square,  like  his  father;  but 
the  father  showed  his  grit  that  day. 
After  the  murder  of  those  men,  a  big 
crowd,  wild  with  excitement  gathered 
at  his  hotel.  They  didn't  know  what 
to  do  nor  where  to  go — expected  the 
'Mormons'  to  come  any  minute — the 
air  was  full  of  rumors.  Artois  Hamil- 
ton stepped  to  the  front  porch  and  af- 
ter getting  the  crowd  quieter,  he  said : 
'I've  got  something  to  say  and  don't 
care  who  hears  it ;  I  want  some  of  you 
men  to  hear  it.  There  has  been  a 
cowardly  outrage  committed  in  this 
town  today.  Now,  I  want  a  man  to 
volunteer  to  go  with  me  to  Carthage 
and  tell  the  'Mormon'  people  what  has 
occurred." 

Some  man  stepped  up — I  don't  know 
who  it  was — and  offered  to  go.  After 
that  the  crowd  scattered  and  nearly 
everybody  left  town — as  I  told  you. 
The  bodies  of  the  'Mormon'  leaders 
were  brought  to  the  hotel  and  cared 
for  till  the  people  came  after  them." 

"Yes,  and  then  they  were  brought 
to  Nauvoo,"  said  B.  W.  Driggs ;  "I  re- 
member it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day. I  was  nine  years  old;  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  I  followed  the  pro- 
cession down  to  the  Mansion  House — 
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running  along  side  the  conveyances 
with  the  other  boys.  It  was  a  very  sad 
occasion ;  the  whole  city  turned  out — 
thousands  of  people,  to  honor  their 
great  leaders  and  mourn  for  them.     I 
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Porch  in  front  of  Carthage  Jail.     Old  vet- 
erans talking  over  the  tragedy. 

couldn't  realize  what  it  meant  as  I  do 
now  ;  but  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  day  of  mourning  to  equal 
that  one,  when  the  bodies  of  our 
Prophet  and  Patriarch  were  brought 
home.  The  woe  of  the  people  clung 
like  the  darkest  cloud  over  us  all." 

"And  it  was  a  sad  day  for  Carthage, 
too,"    added    Mr.    Davis,    "when    that 


tragedy  occurred.  This  town  and  this 
Hancock  county  have  never  recovered 
from  that  mistake.  It  was  bad  busi- 
ness for  Illinois — this  killing  of  the 
'Mormons'  and  driving  them  out.  It 
all  came  of  bad  politics  and  misunder- 
standings and  prejudice." 

The  other  Carthage  veterans  echoed 
his  sentiments. 

We  thanked  these  friends  we  had 
found  for  their  cordial  reception  and 
kindly  feelings.  They  responded  by 
thanking  us  for  our  visit  and  urging 
us  to  come  again.  Then,  as  our  train 
was  about  due,  we  left  them  ;  and  soon 
we  were  gliding  away  towards  the 
Mississippi  River,  enroute  to  Nau- 
voo ;  but  the  memory  of  those  visits 
will  ever  remain  as  a  rich  legacy  from 
the  fading  past. 

Experiences  such  as  these  pour  life 
and  meaning  into  the  story  of  the 
Alartyrdom.  Before  Carthage  jail 
every  true  Latter-day  Saint  will  stand 
with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and 
reverence,  and  leave  with  a  deeper 
impression  of  the  sublime  seriousness 
of  the  work  of  Joseph  Smith. 

We  do  well  to  preserve  these  his- 
toric shrines — not  to  stir  up  bitter 
memories  of  the  dead  past ;  but  to 
inspire  and  enrich  the  lessons  of  life 
our  fathers,  by  their  heroic  struggles 
and  sacrifices,  have  bequeathed  to  us 
as  our  greatest  heritage. 
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Piney  Ridge  Cottage. 
The  Love  Story  of  a  "Mormon"  Country  Girl. 

By  Nephi  Anderson. 


VIII. 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  one 
could  go  from  Piney  Ridge  to  Rock 
Creek.  The  first  was  by  the  wagon 
road,  around  the  base  of  Old  Thun- 
der Mountain  and  across  the  low  di- 
vide. The  second  followed  a  dimly- 
marked  road  up  Dry  Canyon,  thence 
across  the  upper  divide,  then  down  the 
creek  to  the  settlement.  This  latter 
route  cut  the  distance  in  two,  but  it 
took  just  as  long  to  traverse,  because 
of  the   difficulties   of  the  passage. 

Julia  had  an  errand  at  Rock  Creek 
— "to  see  when  the  threshers  would 
be  on  their  way  around  the  mountain 
to  Piney  Ridge.  She  took  the  up- 
per route.  She  had  all  day,  if  nec- 
essary, to  make  the  trip,  and  the  ''Call 
of  the  wild"  drew  her  into  the  moun- 
tains. Her  pony  was  sure-footed  and 
newly  shod.  It  was  an  ideal  autumn 
day,  the  mountain  being  decked  out 
in  colors  of  yellow  and  red  and  brown. 

She  made  an  early  start,  and  bv  ten 
o'clock  she  was  climbing  the  trail  up 
from  Dry  Canyon.  Soon  she  left  the 
tinted  serviceberry  and  the  odorous 
"squawberry"  bushes  and  reached  the 
birches.  The  air  was  full  of  the  wild 
odors  only  to  be  found  on  the  high 
mountain.  Weeds,  grasses,  and  bushes 
were  strange  here,  Julia  not  knowing 
their  names  or  nature.  She  supposed 
that  botanists  had  penetrated  even  to 
this  wilderness  and  had  classified  all 
this  vegetation,  giving  it  Latin  names, 
but  she  knew  weeds  only  by  their 
pungent  smell  or  their  beautiful  flow- 
ers :  the  grass  she  knew  was  good  for 
cattle,  and  the  brush  for  sheep. 

Up  the  steeper  places  she  led  her 
pony,  pausing  to  rest  on  the  rounded 
knolls,  wind-swept  and  free  from 
brush,  where  she  could  look  back  up- 
on her  trail,  and  over  the  country  she 
had  left  behind. 


"Isn't  this  glorious !"  she  exclaimed, 
half  aloud.  "It's  good  to  get  'up  above 
the  world  so  high.'  " 

Directly  below  her  lay  the  foot- 
hills, at  the  foot  of  which  Piney  Ridge 
appeared  as  a  speck  of  green — then 
the  Flat,  hardly  discernable  through 
the  haze.  Away  off  towards  the 
western  horizon  some  prospective 
dry-land  farmers  were  burning  the 
sage-brush,  and  its  smoke  besmeared 
the  air  in  that  direction.  She  could 
now  see  the  high  mountains  beyond 
the  Flat,  and  the  canyon  through 
which  the  railroad  passed.  Above  her 
reared  Old  Thunder.  Great  banks  of 
snow  still  lay  in  the  deeper  ravines  on 
the  north,  and  the  clusters  of  black 
pines  were  still  in  a  "high  state  of 
preservation." 

"All  right,  Bess,''  said  Julia  to  her 
pony.  "VVe  must  go.  Just  a  couple 
of  more  climbs,  then  it  will  be  down- 
hill and  then  we'll  have  a  drink  from 
Rock  Creek." 

On  the  summit  of  the  High  Divide 
Julia  and  her  horse  rested  again.  She 
sat  on  a  rock,  with  the  bridle  reins  in 
her  hand.  Throwing  her  hat  on  the 
ground,  she  let  the  breeze  play  un- 
hindered with  her  hair.  And  now 
from  her  high  position,  alone,  far  away 
from  the  world,  she  thought  of  many 
things  that  had  recently  forced  them- 
selves upon  her.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment of  restlessness  in  her  feelings. 
She  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
herself  or  the  life  she  had  been  lead- 
ing. What  did  she  know  of  the  world  ? 
She  had  lived  all  her  days  amid  sage- 
lirush  plains  and  wild  mountains.  She 
!<new  very  few  people.  And  ah,  there 
were  so  many  feelings  within  her, 
pent  up  for  so  long,  struggling  now 
and  then  to  be  released.  That  hour 
they  seemed  to  be  fighting  harder 
than  ever  for  freedom.  Freedom  for 
what?     She  did  not  know.     She  did 
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not  understand'  the  nature  of  her  long- 
ings, but  she  knew  they  were  real,  and 
were  fraught  with  peculiar  heart- 
aches. Could  she  but  fly  from  her 
prison !  Away  over  the  barrier  of 
mountains,  to  the  world,  to  the  big 
cities  filled  with  people !  What  a  sight 
it  would  be  to  stand  on  some  street 
corner  and  see  strange  people  go  by 
all  day,  hundreds — thousands  of  them 
— and  never  the  same  one  twice  !  How 
many  different  faces  there  must  be 
in  the  world !  And  the  big,  smooth- 
flowing  rivers,  and  the  ocean !  How 
she  would  like  to  see  the  ocean,  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  sky,  like  some  places 
in  the  Flat,  bearing  white  sails  and 
big  smoking  steamers  coming  and  go- 
ing, to  and  from  every  country  on 
the  earth !  Oh,  yes,  she  had  seen  pic- 
tures of  these  things,  she  had  read  of 
them,  and  she  had  lived  with  them  in 
the  imagination ;  but  she  wanted  the 
real  now.  The  visions  of  the  brain 
did  not  satisfy.  She  wanted  to  feel 
with  her  hands,  to  see  with  her  eyes, 
to  hear  with  her  natural  ears.  She 
was  hungry  and  thirsty, — but  for 
what  ? 

Twice  only  had  she  been  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  last  visit  some  years 
ago.  A  father's  cousin,  whom  she 
knew  slightly  as  Aunt  Jane,  lived 
there,  but  there  had  been  very  little 
communication  between  them.  Her 
year  at  the  County  Seat  attending 
school  had  brought  her  the  most 
friends,  but  even  these  were  fast  van- 
ishing into  forgetfulness.  Friends, 
new  friends,  perhaps  that  was  what 
she  wanted.  Her  father  had  told  her 
she  might  go  to  school  again  next 
year — learn  to  become  a  teacher,  as 
the  superintendent  had  suggested.  She 
hadn't  thought  of  it  with  much  favor, 
but  now — - 

The  pony  pulled  hard  on  the  reins, 
trying  to  reach  a  bunch  of  grass. 

"All  right,  Bess,  we'd  better  go," 
said  Julia,  as  she  mounted  and  began 
the  slow  descent. 

She  followed  a  trail  back  and  forth 
down   the   hill-side  until   she   reached 


the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  Rock 
Creek  tumbled  clear  and  cold  over  its 
bed  of  stones.  Again  the  girl  dis- 
mounted, and  she  and  her  horse  drank 
of  the  sweet  water.  Julia  bathed  her 
face  and  hands,  letting  the  water  flow 
through  her  fingers. 

This  side  of  the  mountain  was  bet- 
ter watered.  The  Creek,  fed  from  the 
melting  snows  of  Old  Thunder,  never 
ran  dry,  making  it  possible  for  a  doz- 
en families  to  live  along  its  banks 
down  in  the  valley.  Willows  lined  the 
banks,  and  small  mountain  trout  dart- 
ed about  in  the  clear  water  of  the 
stream.  A  well-defined  road  hugged 
the  stream,  winding  around  sharp 
precipices  and  under  overhanging 
rocks.  In  the  depths  of  the  willows 
were  cool,  mossy  banks,  fringed  with 
tall  ferns. 

Julia  had  jogged  along  leisurely  for 
half  an  hour  enjoying  the  sylvan  char- 
acter of  the  canyon  and  the  music  of 
the  hurrying  stream,  when  on  round- 
ing a  big  rock  she  came  suddenly  up- 
on a  man  leading  a  horse  that  could 
hardly  walk  for  lameness.  The  girl 
was  not  frightened,  but  she  drew  back, 
startled  for  a  moment.  She  was  furth- 
er surprised  when  the  man  turned  and 
she  saw  that  it  was  Chester  Lawrence. 
He,  too,  was  somewhat  startled,  so 
they  stood  still  and  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment.  Then  he  lifted 
his  hat,  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
here  on  this  side  of  the  mountain?" 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  Rock  Creek." 
she  replied. 

"You're  not  lost,  then  ?" 

"I — lost?  Oh,  no;  this  is  a  familiar 
road  to  me." 

"I  wish  it  were  to  me  ;  then,  perhaps, 
I   should  not  have  lamed  my  horse." 

"He's  bad,  I  see.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen?" 

"I  was  trying  to  go  too  fast  and  he 
stumbled — nearly  broke  his  leg,  I 
think." 

Julia  looked  critically  down  at  the 
injured  leg.  "Poor  horse,"  she  said — 
"but  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

He  looked  at  her.     Well,  yes,   she 
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had  as  much  right  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion as  lie — "I'm  prospecting,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Prospecting?  what  for?" 

"For  gold." 

"I  didn"t  know  there  was  any  gold 
in  these  mountains." 

"Nor  I,  until  a  few  days  ago.  Now 
I  think  there  is.  I've  been  at  work  up 
here  a  week.  I  was  just  going  to 
Rock  Creek  for  some  tools  when  the 
accident  happened.  I'll  have  to  trudge 
along  slowly.  You're  in  a  hurry  I 
suppose — I  wish  you  weren't." 

"Oh,  I'm  not,  I  have  plenty  of  time." 

"Then  you  would  just  as  soon  walk 
your  horse  and  keep  me  company.  It's 
pretty  lonesome  out  here." 

"Yes — I  know." 

As  there  were  two  paths  now  made 
by  the  wheels  of  wagons  the  two  could 
be  side  by  side  as  they  talked.  Julia 
from  her  point  of  vantage  on  horse- 
back could  well  see  the  man,  and  she 
noted  him  carefully.  Yes,  her  first 
impression  of  him  was  correct — he 
was  good-looking.  The  mountain 
sun  and  air  had  browned  him  since 
she    had    first    seen    him. 

"I  thought  you  were  interested  in 
land,"  she  said,  innocently  speaking 
•what  first  came  to  her. 

"Well,  I  was ;  but  I  have  given  that 
up  now.  I  think  there  are  big  pros- 
pects for  mining  here.  I  have  a  couple 
of  pretty  good-looking  holes  already 
up  there  towards  Old  Thunder." 

There  was  silence  for  some  time. 
Julia  was  thinking  all  sorts  of  wild 
things — thoughts  that  would  not  do  to 
utter.  They  went  so  far  as  to  imagine 
this  big,  handsome  man  taking  her 
away  from  the  prison  of  her  mountain 
home  to  the  big,  bustling  world  with- 
out. And  he,  as  he  glanced  up  at  the 
graceful  figure  on  the  horse,  also  let 
his  fancy  run  free.  He  had  never 
seen  quite  such  a  girl  before.  This 
nut-brown  nympth  of  the  mountains, 
simple  as  nature,  pure  as  the  crystal 
stream,  untutored  in  the'  worldly 
schools  of  society,  yet  displaying  a 
keen  knowledge  of  many  things.    This 


he  had  learned  from  their  first  conver- 
sation that  day  by  the  graves.  Did  she 
know,  thought  he,  of  his  own  early 
history?  Had  she  been  told  the  part 
his  mother  had  played  in  her  father's 
life? 

"You  were  not  very  talkative  the 
Sunday  I  visited  at  Piney  Ridge,"  he 
suggested. 

"Father  did  the  talking,"  she  re- 
plied. "Young  people  should  be  still 
when  older  and  wiser  people  are  talk- 
ing." 

"I  did  a  good  deal  of  the  talkmg," 
he  suggested. 

"Well,  ril  abide  by  my  statement." 

"Thank  you,"  he  'laughed ;"  but  I 
did  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  what  I  saw"  and  heard  at  your 
Sunday  gatherings." 

"Father  is  the  one  to  ask  about  those 
things.    He  knows  all  about  them." 

"And  so  do  you.  You  who  have 
grown  up  here  among  your  people  and 
have  had  your  religion  born  and  bred 
into  you,  ought  to  give  a  better  accoimt 
of  it  than  anyone  from  the  outside. 
You  know  I  have  found  from  my  lim- 
ited experience,  that  if  I  want  to  get 
the  straight  of  anything,  I  must  get  it 
first  hand.  Second-handed  informa- 
tion takes  on  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes. 
If  I  want  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
doctrine  of  free-will  and  pre-destina- 
tion  I  go  to  the  Presbyterians ;  if  I 
wish  to  be  informed  in  transubstantia- 
tion,  I  learn  it  from  the  Catholics." 

"I  never  heard  of  these  long-named 
things,''  said  Julia. 

"Therefore,  it  would  be  very  foolish 
for  me  to  go  to  you  for  information 
regarding  them.  Now,  before  I  came 
out  here  I  thought  I  knew  all  about 
the  'Mormons'  and  'Mormonism,'  but 
it  was  all  very  much  biased  and  col- 
ored— second  and  third  handed." 

"What  religion  do  you  belong  to?" 
asked  Julia,  thinking  she  might  as  well 
know  this,  while  they  were  talking  on 
the  subject. 

The  young  man  looked  up  quickly 
at  her  and  smiled  good-naturedly ;  but 
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she  was  in  earnest.  He  saw  that  she 
asked  simply  because  she  wanted  to 
know. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  belong  to  any 
church  now.  I  believe  I  was  chris- 
tened in  the  Methodist  church,  but 
during  school  days,  and  since,  I  have 
not  thought  about  religion  much — I 
am  sorry  to  say" — this  last  he  thought 
he  ought  to  add  though  it  was  not 
quite  the  truth. 

"I've  never  associated  with  anyone 
else  but  Latter-day  Saints — you  know^ 
zve  call  ourselves  that,  not  'Mormons,' 
though  I've  no  objection  to  being 
called   a   'Mormon.'     Mormon   was   a 


good  man,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  a  great  and  good  book." 

"I  believe  you — yes;  I've  been  read- 
ing this  Book  of  Mormon.  I  got  in- 
terested in  a  lesson  given  by  your  fath- 
er that  Sunday,  so  I  got  a  copy  and 
have  been  reading  it  up  here  in  the 
mountains  during  resting  times." 

"As  I  was  going  to  say,"  resumed 
Julia,  coming  back  to  an  unfinished 
thought,  "I  have  never  spoken  to  any 
one  in  my  life,  that  I  can  now  remem- 
ber, who  was  not  a  'Mormon' — until 
you  came.  So,  according  to  your  the- 
ory, I  ought  to  be  pretty  good  author- 
ity on  'Mormonism' — and  on  nothing 


"While  in  the  stream  they  stopped  to  let  their  horses  drink." 
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else.  But  I  fear  I  would  be  a  poor 
one  to  give  any  information  on  that 
subject." 

They  came  to  a  crossing  where 
Chester  had  to  mount  his  horse  to  get 
across.  While  in  the  stream,  they 
stopped  to  let  their  horses  drink.  On 
the  other  side  Chester  again  dismount- 
ed and  bathed  his  horse's  lame  leg  in 
the  cool  water.  Julia  alighted  also, 
tightened  her  saddle  girth,  and  then 
stood  watching  her  companion.  When 
he  led  his  horse  from  the  stream  and 
proffered  to  help  her  on  her  pony, 
Julia  said  she  was  going  to  walk  for 
a  while. 

"Speaking  of  books,"  said  Julia  as 
they  walked  along  with  horses  fol- 
lowing, "father  has  been  very  careful 
in  his  selection.  We  have  a  lot  of 
them  at  home.  I  think  I  have  read 
every  one  of  Miss  Alcott's  books.  Of 
course,  you  wouldn't  read  such." 

He  acknowledged  he  had  not  at  any 
rate. 

"When  I  was  away  from  home  that 
year,  attending  school,  I  read  some 
books  that  I  am  sure  father  would  not 
have  considered  wise.  I  remember 
one  or  two  leaving  a  terrible  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
talk  to  some  one  about  them.  There 
were  a  good  many  things  in  them  that 
I  could  not  understand ;  but  all  the 
way  through,  you  know,  this  thought 
would  come  to  me :  Oh,  why  did  not 
these  people  understand  the  gospel. 
All  this  suffering  would  then  have 
been  avoided,  all  the  terrible  doubts 
and  fears  and  misunderstandings 
could   easily  have   been   made   right." 

"What  books  were  they?" 

"One  was  Matthew  Arnold's  'Ne- 
mesis of  Faith,'  another  was  Mrs.  De- 
land's  'John  Ward,  Preacher.'  Mrs. 
Ward's  'Robert  Elsmere'  was  not  so 
had,  but  these  and  others  were  all  sad 
enough.  I  think  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  won- 
derful writer ;  and  those  English  au- 
thors that  tell  of  English  country  life 
just  charm  me.  It  must  be  beautiful 
over  there.  Have  you  ever  been  to 
England  ? 


He  had  not.  Had  he  ever  read 
"John  Ward,  Preacher,"  if  so,  what 
did  he  think  of  the  preacher's  actions 
in  leaving  his  wife? 

"You've  got  me  again,"  he  laughed. 
"The  school  I  went  to  didn't  teach 
religion  or  the  things  of  the  heart. 
"That's  the  dift'erence  in  your  train- 
ing and  mine." 

They  came  in  view  of  the  houses  of 
Rock  Creek.  "We're  soon  there,"  re- 
marked Julia. 

"The  road  has  been  short,  and  very 
pleasant,  thanks  to  you.  Miss  Elston. 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  further — I 
really  did — about  your  religion — but 
we  won't  have  time  today.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  again  soon.  How  long 
do  you  remain  here?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  back  tomorrow." 
"This  way?" 
"I  think  so." 

"Perhaps  I  may  have  company  again 
then.  I  must  get  back  to  my  digging 
tomorrow." 

"Why — why,  I  guess  so." 
"Good.     When  shall  we  start?" 
"It  had  better  be  before  noon  some 
time — say  ten  o'clock." 

"All  right,  I'll  watch  out  for  you." 
Julia  did  not  realize  what  she  was 
saying  and  doing.  Chester  Lawrence's 
presence  did  not  create  anv  fear.  He 
did  not  appear  to  her  as  a  stranger, 
rather  as  if  she  had  known  him  a  long 
time.  They  came  to  the  parting  roads 
where  they  must  separate.  The  sun 
was  nearing  the  western  hills.  She 
had  been  a  long  time  making  this  trip, 
longer  than  ever  before.  Still  they 
lingered. 

"Miss  Elston,"  said  he,  slowly  and 
earnestly,  "I  want  you  to  trust  me.  I 
am  a  stranger  I  know,  but  I  want  you 
to  trust  me  as  a  true  friend." 
"Oh,  I  do,  Mr.  Lawrence." 
"Thank  you.  You  shall  never  re- 
gret it.    We  want  to  be  good  friends." 

"Why,  yes ;  you  are,  you  know — a 
kind  of  brother  to  me." 

He  looked  into  her  innocent  face, 
and  his  heart  burned  within  him  as  it 
had  never  done  before. 
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"You  know,  then — you  know?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes ;  I  know.  Father  has  toid  me 
the  whole  story." 

"And  knowing,  you  can  still  call  me 
brother?" 

"Why,  yes ;  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  can.  I  never  had  a  brother,  you 
know." 

"And    I    never    a    sister.      I    thank 


you.  May  you  never  regret  calling  me 
brother — or  more.  Here,  let  me  help 
you  to  your  saddle." 

She  sprang  lightly  to  her  horse  ig- 
noring his  proferred  help.  "Good- 
night," she  said  as  she  galloped  off. 
He  stood  looking  after  her  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  with  his  own  lame  horse 
he  took  the  other  road. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Arab  and  His  Religion. 

B^  J-  M.  Tanner. 


V. 


Whence  came  the  Koran?     Its  ori- 
gin  has  been    discussed    by    writers 
whose    arguments    at    best    are    mere 
speculations.     Every  faithful  Moslem 
accepts  the  account  which  Mohammed 
gave  with  the  origin  of  the  book.     He 
claimed  that  he  spoke  merely  as  the 
oracle  of  God.     Once  every  year  dur- 
ing his  active  work,  he  tells  us  that 
fragments  of  this  Koran  were  brought 
down  from  the  lower  heavens  of  the 
moon  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  that 
these  fragments  given  him  by  the  An- 
gel he  recited  to  his  scribe  who  wrote 
them   down  on  the   shoulder-blade  of 
the  sheep  or  on  parchment.  These  pre- 
cious messages  were  then  stored  in  a 
chest  for  safe  keeping.     He  declares 
that  these  sayings  from  the  Lord  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity  and  that  they 
were  preserved  on  a  tablet  in  the  up- 
per heavens. 

It  was  not  until  the  caliphate  of  Abu 
Bekr,  in  the  seventh  century  that  they 
were  collected  into  one  volume  for 
the  general  use  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet.  These  revelations  are 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Surahs.  What 
about  them?  Is  the  Koran  a  book 
that  one  may  read  with  either  pleas- 
ure or  profit'?  In  the  iirst  place,  it  is 
read  much  more  attentively  and  gen- 
erally by  Mohammedans  than  the 
Bible  is  read  by  Christians.  The  Kor- 
an, it  is  believed  among  the  most  de- 


vout, contains  all  the  knowledge,  di- 
vine and  worldly  wisdom  that  is  nec- 
essary   for    man.      During   past    cen- 
turies it  has  been  almost  the  only  book 
used  in  the  school-room  and  is  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  mosques.       There  is 
something  about  it  that  makes  it  in- 
teresting to  the  Arab  mind.     It  con- 
tains   many    wonderful     passages     of 
beautiful  imagery  and  stirs  the  relig- 
ious emotions  of  its  Arab  readers.  For 
myself  I  thought  the  Koran  dull  and 
uninteresting.     I   approached   it   from 
the  standpoint  of  curiosity,  too  much 
perhaps  to  enjoy  it.    I  was  looking  for 
something  unusual  not  taught  in  Holy 
rit.      From    a   literary   point   of   view 
the  Koran  may  be  designated  as  scrap- 
py and  is  wholly  wanting  in  imity.  Its 
breaks    are    frequent   and    often    very 
tiresome.    Such  a  book  would  natural- 
ly be  unattractive  to  a  class  of  people 
whose  mental  habits  are  orderly  and 
whose  thoughts  are  continued  and  at 
least  somewhat  uniform. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Arab  is  medi- 
tative. He  reads  the  Koran,  until 
some  sublime  passage  awakens  enthn^ 
siasm.  Enthusiasm  in  the  Arab  .sulj- 
sides  into  meditation.  He  stops  to 
iterate  and  reiterate.  He  literally 
stops  where  the  European  would  keep 
going  and  going.  The  Arab  repeats 
and  repeats.  With  him  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  conception  of  a  truth  or  the 
enumeration  of  a  fact;  it  is  a  pleas- 
urable sensation  upon  which  he  loves 
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to  dwell.  Such  are  the  explanations 
given  me  repeatedly  by  scholarly  Mos- 
lems who  have  tried  to  explain  why 
the  Koran  is  so  interesting  to  them 
and  so  unsatisfactory  to  Christian 
readers. 

However  trivial  in  parts  this  won- 
derful book  may  be,  especially  when 
the  author  descends  to  story  telHng,  it 
contains  a  lofty  spirit  whenever  he 
speaks  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  of  our 
duty  to  resign  ourselves  to  Him  and 
His  work.  Indeed  the  Koran  means, 
according  to  the  Prophet,  the  resigna- 
tion of  ourselves  to  God.  "Oh,  true 
believers,"  says  the  Prophet,  "forbid 
not  the  good  things  which  God  hath 
allowed  you ;  but  transgress  not,  for 
God  loveth  not  the  transgressor ;  and 
eat  of  what  God  hath  given  you  for 
food  that  which  is  His  law  and  good : 
Fear  God  in  whom  ye  believe — God 
will  not  punish  you  for  inconsiderate 
word  in  your  oaths ;  but  He  will  pun- 
ish you  for  what  you  solemnly  swear 
with  deliberation." 

The  Koran  reveals  more  or  less  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  matter  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
The  older  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment such  as  Abraham  and  Moses  are 
held  in  great  reverence.  Christ  is 
looked  upon  as  a  Prophet  but  not  as 
the  Son  of  God.  "They  are  surely 
infidels  who  say,  verily  God  is  Christ 
the  Son  of  Mary ;  since  God  said,  Oh 
children  of  Israel,  serve  God  my  Lord 
and  your  Lord:  whoever  shall  give  a 
companion  unto  God,  God  shall  ex- 
clude him  from  Paradise  and  his  hab- 
itation shall  be  Hell-fire  and  the  un- 
godly shall  have  none  to  help  them. 
They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say, 
God  is  the  third  of  three :  for  there  is 
no  God  besides  one  God ;  and  if  they 
refrain  from  what  they  say,  the  pain- 
ful torment  shall  surely  be  inflicted  on 
such  of  them  as  are  unbelievers.  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Mary,  is  no  more  than  an 
Apostle  ;  other  Apostles  have  preceded 
him ;  and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
veracity:    and    both    ate    food."      The 


Koran  gives  ample  evidence  that  much 
of  the  information  which  Mohammed 
had  about  the  Christians  of  his  time 
was  the  tradition  of  those  Christians 
who  had  departed  from  the  truth.  Here 
follows  an  example  of  some  of  the 
teachings  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed :  "When  God  shall  say,  O 
Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  remember  my  fa- 
vor towards  thee,  and  towards  thy 
mother ;  when  I  strengthen  thee  with 
the  only  spirit,  that  thou  should  speak 
unto  man  in  the  cradle  and  when  thou 
wast  grown  up,  when  I  taught  thee 
the  scripture,  and  wisdom,  and  the  law 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  when  thou  didst 
create  of  clay  the  figure  of  a  bird  by 
my  permission,  and  didst  breathe 
thereon,  and  it  became  a  bird  by  my 
permission ;  thou  didst  heal  one  blind 
from  his  birth,  and  the  leper,  by  my 
permission;  and  when  thou  didst  bring 
forth  the  dead  from  their  graves,  by 
my  permission  ;  and  when  I  withheld 
the  children  of  Israel  from  killing  thee, 
when  thou  hadst  come  unto  them  with 
evident  miracles  and  such  of  them  as 
believed  in  them,  said  this  is  nothing 
but  manifest  sorcery." 

That  the  Koran  is  as  much  a  book 
of  Holy  Writ  as  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  the  Christians  will  of 
course  stoutly  deny.  That  the  Koran, 
however,  has  had  perhaps  as  wonder- 
ful an  efifect  in  lifting  up  the  many 
millions  to  whom  it  was  sent,  to  a  bet- 
ter life,  just  as  the  Bible  has  done, 
is  perhaps  beyond  dispute.  Who  shall 
say  that  the  Koran  in  its  sphere  and 
to  its  people  has  not  been  as  mar- 
velous as  the  Bible  has  been  to  the 
Christian  world?  To  us  the  Koran 
can  hardly  be  recommended  as  profit- 
able reading,  yet  one  who  lives  in  the 
Moslem  world  and  will  get  into  their 
lives  and  sympathies,  appreciates  the 
motives  that  actuate  the  Mohamme- 
dan, must  needs  know  something  of 
that  wonderful  book,  the  Koran,  \Wiich 
has  for  centuries  shaped  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  entire  Moslem 
world. 
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The  Temperance  Que^ion. 

The  sentiment  against  the  use  of  alcohoHc  beverages  is  everywhere  becom- 
ing stronger  and  more  stable  among  good  and  intelhgent  men.  The  use  of  in- 
toxicants is  now  seldom  if  ever  urged  as  a  benefit  or  a  necessity  socially  or  mor- 
ally. On  the  contrary,  it  is  rightfully  and  most  justly  condemned  as  an  enemy 
to  social,  moral,  and  religious  advancement.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  moral  and  social  standard  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  total  absence  of  intoxicating  liquor- 
Seventy  years  ago,  the  Lord  said  to  His  people,  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  that  "In  consequence  of  evils  and  designs  which  do  and  will  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned  you,  and  forewarn 
vou  by  giving  unto  you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation, 

"That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  tlrink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in  the  sight  of  your  Father,  only  in  assem- 
bling yourselves  together  to  olTer  up  your  sacraments  before  him."  To  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  the  word  of  the  Lord  needs  no  confirmation,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  how  science  and  experience  are  proving  the  divinity  of  this  revelation. 

Investigations  in  physiology  have  demonstrated  conclusively  the  wisdom 
of  this  divine  declaration ;  and  today  physiologists  throughout  the  land  are 
warning  millions  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  alcohol  was  good  for  a  person  ex- 
posed to  extreme  cold  weather.  A  little  liquor,  it  was  believed,  would  "keep  out 
the  cold."  Though  the  Lord  had  said  it  was  not  good,  many  insisted  that  it  was. 
The  explorations  in  the  north  have  proved  beyond  a  doulDt  that  the  men  who 
used  alcohol  perished  of  cold  before  those  who  abstained  from  the  use  of  it. 

In  fact,  so  evident  have  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  become  that  col- 
leges, athletes,  railroads,  and  even  nations  themselves  are  declaring  against  it. 

The  lounger,  the  loafer,  the  drunkard,  the  weakened  character,  the  un- 
faithful husband,  the  unreliable  father,  the  ruined  manhood  and  debauched 
womanhood — all  testify  to  the  evils  and  degradation  following  in  the  wake  of 
intemnerance. 

The  recent  State  Legislature  enacted  a  law  making  it  obligatory  upon 
cities  and  to\\'ns  in  I'tah  to  decide  bv  vote,  lune  27th,  whether  or  not  saloons 
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shall  be  licensed  to  dispense  alcoholic  beverages-  The  question  plainly  stated 
is  this :  Will  the  people  in  each  community  continue  to  condone  the  traffic  in 
that  which  the  Lord  says  is  injurious  to  man,  or  will  they  express  their  disap- 
proval of  a  business  that  undermines  society,  debases  the  morals  of  a  commu- 
nity, and  destroys  manhood. 

To  work  thus  in  the  interest  of  temperance  is  highly  commendable,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  during  the  last  seventy-eight  years. 
It  is  to  be  engaged  in  a  good  cause ;  and  the  Lord  has  said  that  "Men  should  be 
anxiously  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things  of  their  own  free  will 
and  bring  to  pass  much  righteousness ;  for  the  power  is  in  them,  wherein  they 
are  agents  unto  themselves  and  inasmuch  as  men  do  good  they  shall  in  nowise 
lose  their  reward." 

The  best  way  to  teach  temperance  is  to  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom ;  and 
the  next  best  is  to  assist  others  to  keep  it  by  removing  artificial  temptations  from  , 
their  lives.     Such  a  temptation  is  the  saloon,  and  it  is  time  that  the  sentiment 
in  the  commuliities  where  the  members  of  the  Church  reside  should  be  de- 
clared against  this  soul-destroying  evil. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  liquor  dealers,  and  their  unfor- 
tunate tippling  patrons  are  going  to  yield  the  profits  of  their  traffic,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  gratification  of  their  acquired  and  debasing  thirst  for  intoxicants, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  a  desperate  struggle. 

Those  in  favor  of  temperance  and  the  abolition  of  the  drinking  saloon  as  a 
means  to  that  nnich  desired  end,  should  realize  that  they  will  have  to  meet  most 
alert,  wiley  and  determined  foes,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  use  every  possible 
means  in  their  power  to  defeat  their  opponents. 

Pro-saloonists  will  combine,  will  be  active,  energetic  and  determined  to  de- 
fend their  craft ;  while  there  is  danger  that  their  opponents,  will  be  less  wide- 
awake, less  resourceful  and  alert  and  thereby  fail  to  match  them  with  that  united, 
intelligent  and  determined  effort  so  worthy  of  the  temperance  cause.  Let  every 
man  do  his  duty,  as  we  may  well  believe  every  true  woman  will  do  hers. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Supcrintcndcncy,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

DOES  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

By  President  Win.  A.  Hyde,  of  PocatcUo  Stake. 

I  have  noted  with  deep  interest  some  of  the  prehminaries  to  the  coming 
struggle  for  the  state  of  my  birth  for  its  dehvery  from  the  power  of  the  Hquor 
interests,  and  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  forbear  extending  the  sympathy  that  I 
feel  for  the  cause,  for  we  here  know  the  value  of  aid  that  comes  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

We  will  soon  have  had  prohibition  in  our  county  for  two  years,  and  at  this 
stage  of  its  progress  no  one  ought  to  be  more  qualified  than  we  to  give  an  opin- 
ion as  to  its  merits. 

In  our  campaign  to  make  Bannock  County  dry,  there  were  three  main 
questions  argued,  which  constituted  the  merit  and  heart  of  the  whole  issue. 

1st.     Can  prohibition  be  enforced? 

2nd.     Is  it  a  paying  proposition  financially?  and 

3rd.  — an  ethical  and  philosophical  question, — Is  it  right  to  force  men  by 
law  to  be  temperate,  or  is  it  good  for  the  man  ? 

On  all  of  these  questions,  the  whiskey  men  and  their  allies  of  course  took 
the  negative  side.  These  questions  will  come  before  you,  as  they  have  been 
fought  out  on  every  field  where  reform  has  been  engaged ;  and  no  doubt  some 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  prohibition  will  be  more  valuable  to  you  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  than  any  mere  theories,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be 
argued,  and  for  that  reason,  I  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  a  year  and 
a  half  of  prohibition. 

1st.     Prohibition  can  be  enforced  by  the  people- 

The  conditions  in  our  country  districts  are  immeasurably  better,  and  those 
in  the  city  much  improved  over  what  they  formerly  were.  Some  bad  joints  have 
been  closed  entirely,  and  some  determined  law  breakers  have  been  driven  from 
the  communities.  In  our  larger  towns  and  cities  we  have  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle, but  the  officers  now  have  the  upper  hand  over  the  lawless  element,  and  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  on  the  streets  of  Pocatello  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

We  never  contended,  as  you  will  not  contend,  that  the  consumption  of 
liquor  will  entirely  cease,  but  we  have  proven,  and  that  to  our  great  plea.sure 
and  satisfaction  that  that  consumption  is  now  confined  to  the  few  confirmed 
drinkers,  who  lay  in  their  private  supplies  and  keep  it  pretty  closely  to  them- 
selves. 

If  your  people  will  understand  right  now,  before  the  election,  that  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  laws  is  not  a  matter  for  political  partisanship  to  deal  with,  but  is 
essentially  a  vital  personal  question,  and  will  remember  that  truth  after  the 
election,  they  will  have  no  trouble.     The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  en- 
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forcement  of  the  law  is  simply  this :  Take  no  man's  word  or  promise  that  he 
will  enforce  the  law,  unless  his  life  and  character  stand  back  of  the  promise 
as  a  guarantee.  Failing  to  follow  this  rule  you  will  meet  with  disappointment, 
for  the  opportunities  to  evade  duty  without  such  evasion  being  detected,  are  so 
many,  that  you  must  have  individual  desire  in  the  official  or  he  will  be  intimi- 
dated or  purchased  by  the  liquor  interests.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  business  itself  that  may  not  be  handled  if  you  have  the  man  that  has  the 
heart  to  do  the  work. 

As  to  its  being  a  paxing  proposition- 
Yon  will  have  business  men  in  your  cities  who  will  lend  themselves  in  aid 
of  the  liquor  men  by  publishing  "warnings"  and  "protests"  against  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  saloons.  From  the  beginning  of  the  temperance  work  in  the  United 
States.,  these  "Business  Leagues"  and  "Tax  Payers  Unions"  have  carried  the 
banner  of  the  whiskey  men.  who  have  sat  behind  the  breastworks,  their  identity 
not  being  displayed  in  the  campaign.  You  will  not  see  a  banner  in  their  parade 
inscribed  "Vote  for  the  Saloon."  but  you  will  see  "Beware  of  High  Taxes"  and 
"\^ote  to  keep  your  money  at  home,"  etc.  The  enigma  that  no  one  seems  able 
to  solve  satisfactorily,  is  this :  why  should  business  men,  whose  success  sup- 
poses their  intelligence,  take  such  a  stand?  The  nearest  to  an  answer  to  this 
conundrum  is  the  fact  that  the  saloon  keeper  and  gamblers  make  money  easily 
and  spend  it  freely,  and  many  of  the  business  men  whose  first  instinct  is  for 
money,  fear  to  lose  the  patronage  of  this  class  of  people  with  their  allies  of  the 
underworld. 

In  Raimock  County,  the  liquor  men  predicted  financial  calamity, — large 
posters,  having  purported  photographs  from  other  cities  of  vacant  houses  and 
business  blocks,  showed  what  would  he  the  result  of  prohibition,  and  for  a  time 
we  dwelt  in  the  apprehension  of  a  wholesale  move  from  a  plague  spot,  if  the 
county  went  dry;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  the  time  this  law 
went  into  efifect,  a  financial  stringency  was  felt  all  over  the  United  States,  there 
has  not  been  a  time  when  a  house  remained  vacant  longer  than  the  time  it  took 
for  the  new  tenant  to  enter.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  houses,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  issued  an  appeal  for  more  houses  as  the 
shortage  of  hom°s  was  hurting  the  prestige  of  the  city.  This,  all  in  a  town 
^"here  the  administration  was  plainly  pro-liquor,  and  where  everything  was 
done  that  was  possiiile  to  discredit  the  law. 

An  unknown  quantity  is  the  great  amount  that  was  saved  from  the  clutches 
of  the  pambler  in  some  of  the  smaller  places,  for  with  the  removal  of  the 
sslnon  the  gambler  went.  Although  work  is  still  short  and  times  quiet  the 
peo"l^  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  thi<^  condition  is  not  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  idle  men  who  still  have  a  little  money  in  their  pockets,  may  not 
snend  that  I'ttle  over  the  bar  instead  of  using  it  to  tide  them  over  the  quiet 
p-^rioi.  Those  busine*;s  men  who  arc  not  influenced  by  fear  or  favor  are  quick 
to  admit  that  prohibition  has  been  beneficial  Tf  the  Salt  Lake  and  Ogflen 
Wholesalers  are  profiting  to  some  extent  by  the  linuor  shipped  here  by  express, 
we  have  sat'sfnction  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  is  inconsidcralile  in  compari- 
son to  th-^  great  waste  under  the  old  conditions. 

The  ethical  and  fhilosof^liiea!  objection  is  intended  for  the  honest  liberty 
loving  theorist,  and  it  is  surprising  to  how  many  of  these  worthy  people  it 
has  proven  a  stumbling,block,  and  to  how  many  of  the  liquor  men  who  ordin- 
arily would  be  thought  incapable  of  considering  an  ethical  or  moral  proposi- 
tion, this  abstract  idea  has  appealed.    This  is  the  only  humor  that  I  can  see  in 
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the  entire  discussion.  That  men  should  not  drink  liquor,  because  they  have 
trained  themselves  to  resist,  no  doubt  is  the  ideal  condition.  That  is  the  self- 
respecting  place  of  power  for  the  man,  and  if  the  common  run  of  men  had  the 
influence  over  their  boys  to  guide  them  during  the  immature  period  of  their 
judgment,  it  might  be  considered  ;  but  let  one  little  example  dissipate  the  im- 
practicability of  these  pretty  theories  as  applied  to  present  social  and  political 
conditions.  Before  our  local  option  law  went  into  efifect,  with  a  regulation  on 
the  statute  book  providing  heavy  penalties  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  the 
instances  were  common  where  boys  came  home  drunk  late  at  night.  The  Anti- 
Liquor  League  sent  boys  into  every  saloon  in  Pocatello,  where  they  purchased 
liquor  without  any  trouble.  Since  this  local  option  law  has  been  enforced  hon- 
estly. I  have  heard  of  no  drunken  boy  coming  home  to  his  parents  at  night,  nor 
have  I  seen  the  evidence  of  liquor  in  their  faces.  The  whiskey  men  dare  not 
sell  to  boys,  it  is  not  a  safe  game.  Neither  do  we  hear  of  the  minors  drinking 
in  the  alleys  and  by-places  as  was  predicted  ;  it  is  not  a  safe  game  for  the  boys, — 
and  they  know  it,  for  a  few  repentant  faces  peering  through  the  bars  have  taught 
them  a  salutory  lesson. 

We  owe  prohibition  to  our  boys  for  a  defense. 

When  they  get  more  wisdom,  they  will  deny  themselves  liquor  from  choice. 

We  may  help  the  old  toper  for  the  same  reason,  if  he  cares  for  our  aid, 
and  I  personally  know  of  some  who  have  grasped  at  this  ofifer  of  assistance 
as  a  drowning  man  and  who  now  walk  our  streets  free  and  happy. 

Prohibition  is  not  a  failure,  and  may  God  help  the  people  of  Utah  to  get  it, 
and  may  He  help  us  to  hold  it  for  Idaho. 

SACRAMENT   GEM   FOR  JULY. 

Little  ones,  the  Savior  loves  you ; 

For  He  died  that  you  might  live; 
Would  you  feel  that  He  approves  you? 

Heed  the  words  His  servants  give. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY,   1911. 

|Tlie  concert  recitation  for  July  has  been  chosen  with  the  special  aim  in  view  of 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  respecting  the 
Sabbath  day.  During  July  and  August  there  is  usually  a  great  rush  to  the  canyons 
and  resorts,  and  in  the  midst  of  holiday  pleasures  the  Sabbath  is  too  often  forgotten 
and  the  Lord's  day  desecrated.  To  assist  in  remedying  this  crying  evil  the  fourth 
commandment  is  suggested.] 

(Excdus,  20th  chapter,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  verses.) 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work": 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates: 

For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed  it. 


Librarians'  Department. 


Levi  IV.  Richards,  Chairman:  John  M.  Mills,  Howard  R.  Driggs. 


Past  and  Present. 

At  the  District  Sunday  School  con- 
ventions held  last  year,  the  Librarians' 
Department  received  special  attention-. 
This  was  with  a  view  to  learn  the  true 
condition  of  this  branch  of  our  Sun- 
day School  work,  and  to  increase  its 
efficiency. 

In  these  conventions  many  papers 
that  had  been  specially  prepared  were 
read,  addresses  were  made,  and  dis- 
cussions held  on  subjects  relating  to 
this  department  that  had  been  selected 
for   consideration. 

The  great  importance  of  this  de- 
partment in  successful  Sunday  School 
work,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  really  good  library  for 
each  school  were  conceded  on  every 
hand. 

Good  reasons  were  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  a  joint  library  containing  suffi- 
cient works  for  the  use  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  a  ward,  in- 
stead of  having  a  separate  one  for 
each  organization  as  is  now  generally 
the  case.  This  idea,  while  not  new, 
appears  feasible  and  may  yet  be  adopt- 
ed in  some  cases. 

It  was  evident  from  information 
gathered  at  these  conventions  as  well 
as  from  other  sources  that  there  was 
considerable  room  for  improvement  in 
this  department.  In  many  places  it 
had  not  received  the  attention  it  mer- 
ited. Sufficient  attention  had  not  been 
taken  and  interest  felt  in  the  forma- 
tion and  proper  care  of  libraries  and 
in  the  appointment  and  encourage- 
ment of  capable  librarians  who  were 
interested  in  their  duties.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
find  so  many  able  and  willing  work- 
ers in  this  dc]iartment. 

In  consequence  of  the  efforts  thus 


made,  we  believe  the  interest  in  this 
subject  is  more  active  and  more  wide- 
spread than  before ;  and  it  is  hoped 
this  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  the  Stake  Sunday  School  con- 
ferences held  this  year  in  the  different 
stakes,  the  librarians  meet  with  the 
superintendents,  secretaries  and  treas- 
urers, as  they  did  last  year,  but  the 
work  is  of  a  more  general  character. 
There  being  quite  a  number  of  im- 
portant subjects  to  be  considered 
there  is  but  little,  if  any  opportunity 
to  give  special  attention  to  this  or 
other  departments,  but  this  part  of  the 
Sunday  School  work  is  none  the  less 
important  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  carry  it  on  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
By  so  doing  our  Sunday  Schools  will 
be  improved  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  only  librarians,  but  superin- 
tendents, teachers  and  all  others  will 
co-operate  in  this  good  work. 

It  is  considered  essential  that  every 
good  Sunday  School  have  a  library 
that  is  as  select,  complete,  well  ar- 
ranged and  cared  for,  as  is  practic- 
able. It  should  be  easy  of  access  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents ;  yet  un- 
der strict  regulations  so  that  the  li- 
brarian shall  be  able  to  know  where 
every  book  is  and  its  condition.  Good 
books  are  cheaper  and  easier  to  be 
procured  than  they  were  but  a  few 
years  ago.  Lists  have  been  published 
in  the  Juvenile  In.st'rcctor,  from 
time  to  time,  that  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  librarians  in  making  their 
selections.  In  addition  to  this  the 
manager  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
.School  LT^nion  Book  Store  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  inquiries,  personally 
or  by  mail,  and  afford  any  assistance 
or  information  he  can  to  aid  in  pro- 
curing the  right  kind  of  works  for 
liomc  reading  or  Sunday  .School  li- 
braries. 


"Better  suffer  for  Truth  than  prosper  for  falsehood." 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 

My  Soul  is  Full  of  Peace  and  Love. 

Joseph  J.  Daynes. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolaj'p,  Chairman ;  Ilozcard  R.  Driggs,  Natlian  T.  Porter. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

We  offer  but  three  lessons  this 
month  for  the  reason  that  we  feel  the 
other  Sunday  may  well  be  spent  on 
some  vital  local  topic. 

Certainly  most  wards  in  Utah  have 
a  stirring  local  question  to  discuss  dur- 
ing June,  1911.  Let  the  classes  con- 
sider the  great  question — laying  plans 
to  help  uproot  the  saloon  curse  from 
our  communities.  Every  parent  is  ex- 
pected to  do  his  duty  on  June  27. 
The  Parents'  Classes  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  be  a  moving  force.  Let 
that  force  be  used  wisely  but  eft'ec- 
tively. 

CHILD   GROWTH.   III. 

Development  of  the  Child's   Spiritual 
Life. 

We  found,  during  the  years  of  puberty, 
a  physical  metamorphosis,  when  the  body 
was  all  made  over,  and  now,  during  those 
years  of  adolescence,  we  have  a  mental 
metamorphosis  that  is  just  as  complete 
as  the  physical  metamorphosis.  All 
things  are  becoming  new.  They  have 
not  become  new  yet,  but  they  are  becom- 
ing new,  and  hence  it  must  be  a  time  of 
instability,  of  self-education,  of  the 
strange  mixture  of  the  very  new  and  the 
very  old,  the  bad  and  the  good,  of  that 
which  is  passing  away,  and  which  has 
passed  away  long  ago,  and  that  which 
has  not  yet  come.  Look  a  little  deeper 
into  him;  you  will  find  he  has  a  pretty 
good  primitive  system  of  morality;  it  is 
a  very  primitive  one,  consists  mainly  in 
loyalty     to     his     friends.       Treat     him 


"square,"  as  he  says,  and  then  you  may 
curb  him  just  as  you  will.  Remember 
that  tides  of  religious  power  and  influ- 
erce  have  been  sweeping  through  him. 
The  first  one  came  probably  at  twelve, 
if  we  may  trust  our  statistics,  and  then 
the  second,  stronger,  at  fourteen,  and 
the  third — perhaps  a  good  many  don't 
feel  the  first  one  or  second — the  third 
perhaps  at  si.xteen.  The  one  which  comes 
over  him  at  si.xteen  will  affect  heart  and 
intellect  and — well,  and  everything,  and 
he  will  stay  converted  probably.  If  you 
convert  him  at  twelve,  he  probably  will 
fall  from  grace  before  he  is  fifteen,  and 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  notice  that 
those  periods  when  his  experiences  are 
likely  to  be  very  deep  and  very  strong, 
are  the  years  when  his  chest  girth  is  ex- 
panding the  most  rapidly.  That  is  a 
very  good  bit  of  physiology  or  psychol- 
ogy or  of  anything  else  you  choose  to 
call  it,  that  if  you  want  to  convert  a  man 
to  religion  get  plenty  of  good,  fresh  air 
into  his  body;  you  never  can  do  it  in  an 
ill-ventilated   room. 

It  is  a  period  of  seeing  visions  and  of 
dreaming  dreams;  you  know  that  if  you 
remember  your  boyhood  and  girlhood; 
and  those  dreams  and  visions  are  the 
most  substantial  things  there  are  in  his 
life  or  in  yours  or  mine,  for  where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  Wendell 
Phillips  used  to  say  that  "the  power 
which  overthrew  slavery  and  hurled  it  to 
the  ground  was  young  men  and  young 
women  dreaming  dreams  by  patriots' 
graves,"  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  rhetoric  in  that  statement.  There 
are  endless  possibilities  in  these  dreams 
and  visions.  It  is  a  period  of  promise, 
of  magnificent  promise,  which  you  and 
I  as  teachers  are  privileged  to  see  afar 
off  before  they  are  even  glimpsed  by  his 
parents  and  many  of  his  friends.  The 
great  question  now  is,  will  the  promise' 
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and  the  vision  ever  be  realized,  or  will 
they  fade  out  and  disappear  and  leave 
him  a  Philistine?  And  lucky  if  he  isn't 
a  brute,  for  the  only  brute  in  this  world, 
my  friends,  is  a  degenerate  man;  when 
you  hear  a  man  say  that  he  has,  cut  his 
eye-teeth,  and  he  has  got  rid  of  his 
dreams  and  his  visions,  then  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  that 
man,  because  he  is  dead.  The  all-im- 
portant question  now  is  "can  you  get 
that  dream  and  that  vision  so  burned 
into  his  memory,  so  blazing  before  his 
eyes,  that  he  will  never  forget  it  and 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  and  win  it  if  it 
costs  him  his  life?"  I'hen  you  have 
educated  him.  And  these  visions  are 
far  more  important  than  all  the  science, 
even  the  biology,  that  a  man  can  learn 
in  college. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
bring  to  birth  and  to  sturdy  growth 
high  aims,  purposes,  ideals,  the  whole 
spiritual  lite.  Your  business  in  early 
childhood  is  with  the  physical,  because 
that  is  the  important  thing  at  that  time 
and  if  you  can  build  a  very  healthy  lit- 
tle animal  you  have  done  well ;  but  you 
teachers  in  the  high  school  have  got  to 
build  the  spiritual.  Then  if  it  is  in  any 
way  possible,  you  must  send  them  into 
life  with  a  tremendous  impetus  toward 
all  that  is  grand  and  lofty  and  diffi- 
cult in  art,  in  learning,  in  morals  and 
religion.  And  the  great  question  after 
all  is  not  how  much  learning  have  you 
been  able  to  put  into  him,  but  how  much 
of  the  finer  ambitions,  how  much  power, 
how  deep  and  strong  they  hunger  for  the 
very  best.  An  ounce  of  inspiration  at 
this  time  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  or 
a  ton  of  learning;  I  am  no  foe  of  learn- 
ing, either. 

You  remember,  in  the  great  story  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  that  when  Christian 
had  left  the  Interpreter's  House,  he 
strayed  away  and  went  down  into  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation,  where  he  walked 
between  the  snares  and  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  many  a  pitfall  and  snare; 
there  he  wandered  through  darkness; 
there  he  could  not  see  the  Delectable 
Mountains  any  more,  and  there  he  fought 
with  Giant  Apollyon  for  his  life;  but 
when  Christian  passed  that  way  he  did 
not  find  it  half  so  bad  by  any  means. 
He  had  a  companion  by  the  name  of 
Great  Heart,  remember,  and  Great  Heart 
said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  that  the  soil 
of  this  valley  is  probably  the  most  fertile 
that  the  crow  flies  over."  My  friends, 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  stretches  sharp 
and  clear  athwart  the  life  of  every  man 
and  woman  between  the  Interpreter's 
House  of  his  early  education  and  of  his 
dreams  and  visions,  and  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  we  all  have  to  depart  to 


it  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  it  is  the 
most  fertile  soil  that  the  crow  flies  over, 
for  in  that  Valley  of  Humiliation  men's 
muscles  and  nerves  become  steel,  and 
man  becomes  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  in  the  Weary  Land,  and  through 
heartaches  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
made  the  soldiers  and  the  choice  heroes 
of  Jehovah  Himself;  and  it  is  into  that 
Valley  of  Humiliation  that  the  boy  and 
the  girl  are  going  to  go  from  school 
after  they  leave  you,  and  you  must  fit 
them  for  it;  many  of  you  know  well 
enough  what  it  is  and  know  what  help 
they  need. 

"You  have  read,  all  of  you,  a  good 
many  times  probably,  that  marvelous  pas- 
sage from  Isaiah,  that  "they  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary; 
and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint."  I' 
never  thought  what  that  meant  until  one 
morning  in  college  chapel  our  president 
turned  to  us  and  said:  "Now,  most  of 
you  think  that  is  an  anti-climax."  We 
would  say:  "Why,  of  course,  for  a  man 
cannot  fly  like  the  eagle.  He  can  walk 
down  hill — what  is  the  use  talking  about 
that  walking  down  hill.  The  old  man 
shook  his  head  and  said:  "No,  no.  Any- 
body can  fly  like  an  eagle  in  his  imag- 
ination, and  when  we  are  beginning  any 
new  work  or  any  new  study  or  anything 
new,  we  fly;  but  then  after  a  time  we  can 
not  fly  any  more,  and  we  come  down, 
down  to  a  run,  and  the  man  who  wins 
out  is  not  the  man  who  can  run,  but  the 
man  who  can  "walk  and  not  faint,"  for 
that  man  has  the  endurance  that  we 
want." 

Two  Irishmen  were  going  down  the 
road  to  a  certain  place,  and  they  met  a 
man  and  asked  him  "How  far  is  it  to  that 
town?"  and  he  said,  "Three  miles;"  and 
they  went  on  for  about  half  an  hour  and 
then  met  another  man  and  they  asked 
him  how  far  it  was  to  the  place  and 
he  again  said,  "Three  miles."  They  went 
on  in  silence  for  a  moment  and  then  one 
turned  to  the  other  and  said:  "W'ell, 
Pat,  thank  God  we  are  holding  our  own." 
Now  that  Irishman  was  a  philosopher, 
and  there  are  many  ot  you  here  who  can 
bear  me  witness  and  remember  the  days 
when  you  have  striven  for  days  and 
weeks  and  months  for  an  object  that 
seemed  so  near,  and  then  thanked  God 
at  the  end  that  you  were  holding  your 
own.  That  is  what  your  boy  and  girl  are 
going  to  face  and  you  know  it  and  you 
and  I  have  got  to  fit  rhem  for  it  if  we 
can.     How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

[Well,  we  may  give  him  some  help 
through  good  books, — books  that  fill 
him  and  thrill  him  with  nobler  purposes 
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and  high  ideals.  Especially  can  we  reach 
his  heart  with  beautiful  poems,  or  thrill- 
ing orations,  or  inspiring  stories  if  we 
read  these  aloud  with  proper  expression 
and  feeling.  The  mother  or  father,  who 
takes  the  child  upon  the  knee  and  reads 
to  it,  will  find  he  can  dO'  much  to  culti- 
vate the  right  spirit  in  the  child;  later, 
too,  the  parent  may  keep  up  this  soul 
companionship  through  the  medium  of 
good  books.  We  have  too  little  of  such 
reading  to  one  another  in  the  home — 
too   little   poetry   and   song.] 

Continues  Dr.  Tyler — "A  sweet  voice  is 
a  very  excellent  thing  in  a  woman  and 
a  very  unusual  thing  in  a  man.  The  eye 
is  not  the  grandest  sense  organ  we  have; 
for  the  ear  is  the  path-way  to  the  heart, 
and  that  is  what  you  want  to  get  hold  of. 
Did  you  ever  try,  instead  of  having  the 
boy  read  it,  or  even  the  girl  read  it,  to 
read  it  yourself  to  the  class  and  yut 
your  very  life's  blood  into  it.  I  remem- 
ber some  things  that  a  little  girl  teacher 
in  Massachusetts  read  to  me  a  great 
many  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  dent  in 
my  old  heart  still.  Try  it  some  day. 
They  may  not  understand  the  poem,  but 
they  feel  it.  It  has  gone  deeper  than 
the  intellect.  It  has  gone  into  the  heart 
and  through  the  heart,  it  has  gotten  hold 
of  the  will  and  it  has  transfigured  the 
spirit  and  the  whole  being.  In  this  way 
you  are  certainly  teaching  literature;  no- 
body can  deny  that.  \  on  have  awak- 
ened a  new  interest." 

"We  must,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "make 
our  teaching  reach  the  heart,  not  only  in 
literature  but  in  all  other  subjects;  it 
must  be  real  to  the  child.  You  can  make 
history  a  dreary  chronicle.  We  can  learn 
of  kings  who  never  ought  to  have  been 
born,  and  when  they  died,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  dead  fifty  years  be- 
fore, and  all  the  long  list  of  battles 
fought  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
fought.  You  can  make  it  just  such  a 
weary  chronicle.  I  have  seen  teachers 
that  did;  or  you  can  make  that  history 
the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews,  and 
you  can  write  your  own  Eleventh  Chap- 
ter of  Hebrews,  if  you  will,  for  that 
chapter  never  was  intended  to  be  fin- 
ished; and  if  you  can  not  add  to  it  with 
your  pioneer  history  of  those  who  fought 
their  way  across  the  plains  here  fifty 
or  more  years  ago,  then  you  are  teach- 
ing history  to  mighty  little  effect  to 
this  generation  here  in  Utah.  The  whole 
story  is  just  this:  if  you  can  saturate 
your  pupils  with  the  character  of  just 
such  men  and  women  as  that,  then  you 
have  trained  a  generation  of  heroes  and 
nobody  can  spoil  them.  'We  shall  never 
have  a  proper  system  of  education  until 


we  have  a  proper  religion.'  We  are  a 
good  deal  lacking  in  a  study  of  the  Bible 
nowadays.  We  go  to  it  to  prove  the 
text,  to  'break  the  scales'  of  our  ad- 
versaries, and  for  other  purposes,  but  I 
do  not  use  it  for  that  purpose  myself. 
If  you  will  read  that  old  book  until  you 
can  walk  the  street  arm  in  arm  with 
Gideon  and  David  and  Jepthah,  and  old 
Sampson  too,  yes,  heaven  bless  him, 
and  Moses  and  Samuel,  the  prophets, 
then  we  are  reading  it  to  some  purpose; 
and  until  you  know  them  all  as  your  best 
friends  you  have  not  begun  to  read  that 
book;  for  that  is  what  it  was  intended 
for;  for  the  Bible  is  an  advanced  text 
book  of  life.  If  you  will  train  your  boys 
and  girls  to  walk  the  streets  and  live 
with  the  heroes  of  the  world,  make  them 
form  an  intimate  friendship  with  them, 
then  you  have  trained  those  boys  and 
girls  to  be  heroes  themselves. 

"Let  them  sit  with  Socrates  in  his  pris- 
on there  on  the  hillside  and  listen  to  his 
discussion,  until,  as  he  says,  he  hears 
the  voice  of  the  law  ringing  in  his  ears 
and  he  cannot  hear  anything  else,  and 
stays  on  to  die.  When  the  prison  door 
is  opened  for  him  to  walk  out,  provided 
he  would  walk  out  with  dishonor,  he  will 
not  go.  Let  them  see  the  old  hero  die  in 
Athens  as  the  sun  goes  down.  You  have 
not  only  awakened  a  new  interest;  you 
have  evoked  a  higher  life,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  after  and  that  is  what  you 
and  I  are  here  for,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  in  the  end  to  beat  the  record.  That 
is  the  essential  power  of  great  leaders, 
of  great  prophets,  and  of  great  teachers, 
and  the  seat  of  it  is  in  the  personality. — 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
there  either,  for  it  defies  analysis  and  it 
defies  resistance.  It  leaps  from  soul  to 
soul  just  like  an  infection.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  infectiousness  of  bad 
things  and  people  are  always  talking 
about  infectious  disease  and  of  corrupt- 
ing influences  in  the  world  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Do  you  suppose  the  Lord 
has  made  this  world  so  that  everything 
tliat  is  bad  is  contagious  and  everything 
that  is  good  is  not  contagious?  Are  you 
going  to  slander  the  Lord  like  that?  It" 
is  about  time  that  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  genuine  article  of  good- 
ness is  a  good  deal  more  contagious  than 
smallpox. 

"Heroism  and  hero-worship  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  history  from  the  time  of 
Gideon  to  the  time  of  Sheridan  and  down 
to  our  present  time.  Virtue,  we  must  re- 
member, should  strike  just  like  electricity 
from  a  dynamo.  You  remember  that  was 
the  continual  word  of  tnat  Great  Master 
of  ours.  Someone  in  the  crowd  has 
touched  me.     Virtue  has  gone  out  of  me; 
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strength  has  gone  out  of  me  and  gone 
over  into  somebody  else.  I  am  talking 
about  something  that  i  do  not  under- 
stand, but  something  that  you  all  know. 
Have  you  never,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  you  were  tired,  discouraged,  won- 
dered whether  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
up  the  fight?  When  you  had  been 
knocked  flat  and  were  pretty  sure  you 
were  out,  and  then  you  sat  down  for  a 
little  time  by  some  strong  man  or  strong 
woman,  and  probably  they  did  not  say  a 
great  deal  to  you.  They  were  men  and 
women  of  few  words,  and  you  did  not 
say  a  great  deal  to  them,  but  after  a  lit- 
tle it  began  to  come  upon  you  that  come 
what  would  you  would  fight  again? 
Courage  had  come  into  you.  You  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from,  or  how 
it  does  come  in,  but  you  borrowed  it  and 
you  go  on  your  way  the  stronger  by  in- 
fection from  that  strong  man. 

"And  just  let  me  say  one  word  to  the 
women  here,  that  you  women  are  in  the 
world  to  lend  courage  to  men  who  are 
fighting  up-hill  fights.  When  the  courage 
has  all  oozed  out  of  a  man;  he  will  bor- 
row it  from  you,  and  if  he  can  not  get 
it  from  you  then  he  will  drop  out  of 
the  fight,  and  I  know  that  because  I  have 
seen  it  enough  times  in  this  brief  life 
of   mine. 

"We  must  be  healthy  and  strong  and 
sympathetic.  We  must  be  a  child  with 
the  child  and  a  boy  with  the  boy,  and 
yet  we  must  lead  and  not  follow.  We 
must  be  firm  and  patient  and  hopeful 
and  courageous,  and  we  must  infect  these 
boys  and  girls  with  the  very  best  that  we 
have  in  us  and  something  that  is  a  lit- 
tle better  yet,  and  how  are  we  going 
to  get  it?  Why,  we  must  be  continually 
infected  from  others;  that  is  the  only 
way.  I  don't  care  how  big  your  reser- 
voir is,  your  irigation  reservoir,  if  there 
isn't  a  stream  going  into  it,  it  is  going 
to  be  empty  sometime.  Look  out  for 
the  streams  which  come  in  from  the  hills 
and  the  heights  of  glory  into  your  lives. 

"You  teachers  may  doubt,  many  of  you, 
a  good  many  articles  in  the  orthodox 
creed,  but  there  is  one  article  which,  if 
you  doubt,  you  will  never  suceed  as  a 
teacher,  and  that  is:  I  believe,  in  com- 
munion of  saints;  because  you  have  got 
to  march  through  this  world  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  keeping  step  all  your  teach- 
ing life  along  with  prophets  and  apostles 
and  heroes  and  martyrs,  and  listening  for 
the  call  of  the  old  captain  who  marches 
on  out  yonder  where  we  can  not  see  him, 
and  you  have  got  to  be  infected  with 
their  strength,  and  their  life  if  you  are 
going  to  hand  it  on  to  others;  and  that 
is   what   we  are   here   for. 

"I   said  to  you  that  teaching  was  the 


grandest  and  noblest  profession  that  ever 
was,  and  I  believe  I  am  right;  I  know  I 
am  right.  We  cannot  possibly  be  too 
proud  of  our  calling  or  too  humble  over 
our  own  achievements,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  us  to  have  a  calling  that  is  so 
grand  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be  up  to 
it.  That  is  the  glory'  of  our  life  and  our 
work.  You  are  making  the  youth  of  the 
twentieth  century,  as  1  said  to  you,  and 
you  are  doing  something  grander,  for 
every  bit  of  good  that  you  give  here  in 
Utah  will  spread  back  to  us  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  you  are  molding  the  race 
into  conformity  with  that  which  is  deep- 
est and  most  permanent  and  most  eter- 
nal in  environment,  and  hence  all  the 
powers  of  nature  are  on  your  side.  'We 
are  two,'  said  Abbe  Bacha  to  Mahomet 
as  they  were  plodding  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  'No,'  answered  Mahomet,  'we 
are  three.  God  is  with  us.'  We  cast  in 
our  efiforts  with  this  grand  tide  of  events 
which  is  sweeping  on  toward  a  better 
age  and  a  better  race,  and  we  cannot 
fail.  Therefore,  let  us  gird  up  our  loins, 
be  strong  and  of  a  very  good  courage, 
for,  as  I  have  said  to  you  once  before, 
you  shall  lead  these  little  people  into  the 
land  of  hope  and  promise  which  the  Lord 
swore  unto  their  ancestors,  their  fathers, 
that  He  would  surely  give  them." 

GENERAL  SUBJECT:      CHILD   GROWTH. 

Sf'iritual    Development    in    Boys    and 
Girls. 

LESSON    IX.    "training    THE    CHILD    IN 
THE  WAY  HE  SHOLTLD  GO." 

1.  Quote  from  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  a  passage  wherein  parents 
are'  admonished  as  to  their  duty  in 
teaching  the  gospel  to  their  children? 

2.  Give  three  first  steps  in  religious 
training  in  children. 

3.  What  difficulties  and  successes 
have  you,  as  parents,  met  with  in  cul- 
tivating your  little  ones'  proper  habits 
in  prayer,  in  attendance  to  Sunday 
School  and  in  other  religious  duties? 
To  what  do  you  ascribe  your  success 
or   failure? 

4.  At  what  age  do  boys  and  girls 
grow  most  careless  as  regards  relig- 
ion? (Study  the  statistics  of  your 
Sabbath  School  on  this  point). 

5.  Is   it   true    that    our    religious 
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training  fails  most  just  at  the  point 
wliere  the  boy  and.  girl  are  in  greatest 
need  of  it?  What  are  the  causes  of 
this  failure? 

6.  What  can  and  nuist  parents  do 
to  reinforce  the  Sunday  School  and 
our  other  organizations  in  their  efforts 
to  guide  the  boy  and  girl  safely  during 
their  teens ! — during  the  critical  peri- 
ods of  life? 

LESSON    X.    LIFE    LESSONS    DURING    THE 
WAYWARD  AGE. 

1.  Have  some  one  read  to  the  class, 
effectively,  all  or  the  best  parts  of 
the  lecture  by  Dr.  Tyler  in  this  issue. 

2.  Show,  by  citing  examples  from 
history,  that  youth  is  a  period  of  strong- 
religious  tendencies.  What  can  be 
done  to  keep  the  "dreams  of  youth" 
on  high  ideals  ? 

3.  What  stories  ?  what  lessons  ? 
What  books  appeal  most  impressively 
to  boys  and  girls  at  this  time? 

4.  Recalling  the  things  that  left 
deepest  impress  on  you  for  good  or 
ill  during  the  period  of  "the  teens," 
what  advice  would  you  give  as  to  cul- 
tivating in  a  child  right  feelings  for 
religion  ? 

5.  Wherein    do    we    as    religious 


teachers  most  fail  to  get  the  boy  or 
girl? 

6.  In  what  way  should  the  Bible  be 
taught  during  this  age? 

7.  What  individual  work  with  boys 
and  girls  can  and  should  be  done  by 
parents  and  teachers  to  guide  the  chil- 
dren past  the  dangerous  places? 

LESSON   XI.   TEMPTATIONS  OF  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS. 

1.  Which  are  the  commandments 
children  are  likely  to  break  first? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  homes  often 
responsible  for  habits  of  lying,  steal- 
ing, profaning  the  name  of  God,  and 
other  sins? 

3.  How  are  the  seeds  of  impurity 
often  sown  by  thoughtless  parents  in 
the  home?  Discuss  here  the  vulgar 
story,   and  other  evil   suggestions. 

4.  What  loose  habits  in  compan- 
ionship and  courtship  are  being  per- 
mitted by  parents  to  lead  their  children 
into  evil? 

5.  By  what  effective  means  can 
parents  co-operate  to  check  the  loose- 
ness and  rudeness  and  sinful  practices 
that  blight  our  homes  and  communi- 
ties? 
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Jesus  the  Chri^. 

Lesson    1 9.  "Thou  art  the  Christ". 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first  of  the  apostles, — 
his  declaration  that  he  knew  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ.  The  occasion  of  this 
declaration  was  somewhat  unusual. 
Jesus  and  His  company  were  journey- 
ing on  the  way  to  Ctesarea  Philippi  af- 
ter a  period  of  comparative  retirement. 
It  is  evident  that  many  varied  rumors 
were  afloat  and  many  diverse  opinions 
were  current  as  to  the  status  and  au- 
thority of  Jesus,  the  new  prophet  who 


Tabnage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 

had  appeared  among  the  Jews.  It  is 
significant  that  while  some  regarded 
Jesus  as  some  one  of  the  prophets  of 
old  who  had  re-appeared  among  the 
people,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
report  that  Jesus  was  the  R'lessiah 
(Matt.  16: 13, "14;  Mark  8:27,  28).  It 
was  a  very  common  belief  among  the 
Jews  of  that  day  that  the  ancient 
prophets  would  return  from  the  grave. 
(See  references  given  in  outline.) 

Jesus  directed  His  questions  to 
Peter ;  and  after  inquiring  as  to  what 
the  people  generally  said  regarding 
Him,  He  asked  Peter:  "But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?"     Observe  the  im- 
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petuosity,  the  sincerity,  and  tiie  gen- 
uineness of  Peter's  response ;  it  is  in- 
deed a  supreme  and  perfect  testimony, 
— "TIiou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God."  This  testimony  was 
in  and  of  itself  a  blessing  to  its  pos- 
sessor ;  it  was  a  great  gift  from  God, — 
a  gift  beyond  human  power  to  impart. 
Jesus  immediately  declared  that  such 
a  testimony  was  the  result  of  revela- 
tion from  God,  and  added :  "Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  The 
rock  here  referred  to  figuratively  is 
plainly  the  rock  of  revelation, — a  firm 
support,  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Peter  re- 
ceived the  promise  that  unto  him 
should  be  given  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  such  power  that 
whatsoever  he  should  bind  or  loose  on 
earth  should  be  bound  or  loosed  in 
heaven.  Beyond  question  this  is  the 
power  of  the  holy  priesthood,  whose 
administrations  on  earth  are  thus 
shown  to  be  rendered  valid  in  heaven 
(Matt.  16:19;  compare  18:18;  John 
20:23). 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  from  the 
time  of  Peter's  confession,  Jesus  began 
to  show  His  disciples  what  would  sure- 
ly befall  Him,  viz:  His  death  and  res- 
urrection. Peter  protested  and  was 
even  so  presumptuous  as  to  rebuke 
his  Lord,  and  was  severely  rebuked  in 
turn.  Jesus  then  made  plain  to  His 
chosen  apostles  that  self-denial  and 
suffering  were  their  inevitable  lot 
(Matt.  16:21-28). 

In  response  to  Peter's  testimony 
and  declaration  Jesus  said  :  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  this  apostle  was  Si- 
mon, and  that  the  designation  "Peter" 
was  given  him  by  Jesus.  In  the  Greek 
language  the  name  given  by  Christ  is 
written  "Petros"  and  this  word  means 
a  rock.  (Note  our  modern  English 
derivatives  from  this  word, — "petrify" 
meaning  to  convert  into  stone,  "petrol- 
ogy," the  science  of  rocks  and  stones, 
etc.)  By  many,  notably  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  argued  that  since 


Christ  said :  "Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,"  and  since  the  new 
name  given  to  Simon,  viz :  Peter, 
means  a  rock,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Christ  meant  that  Peter  would  be  the 
rock  upon  which  He  would  build  His 
Church  ;  and  that  consequently  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  must  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  fundamental  authority  of 
the  Church.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
accept  no  such  interpretation.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  founded  upon  no 
man's  power  or  authority ;  it  is  as  its 
name  implies,  the'  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  the  rock  upon  which  it  is 
founded  is  the  rock  of  revelation  by 
means  of  which  the  Church  is  support- 
ed and  sustained. 

Belief  in  continual  revelation,  as  the 
needs  of  the  Church  may  demand,  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  modern  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  it  was  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  ancient  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  the  former-day  Saints. 

Lesson  20.  The  Transfiguration. 

The  remarkable  incident  or  manifes- 
tation known  as  the  transfiguration 
probably  took  place  about  a  week  af- 
ter the  events  considered  in  our  last 
lesson,  and  during  the  period  of 
Christ's  continued  journey  to  northern 
Palestine.  It  was,  moreover,  during 
the  period  of  His  temporary  retire- 
ment from  the  active  work  of  preach- 
ing to  the  multitudes.  Taking  with 
Him  Peter,  James,  and  John,  he  re- 
tired to  a  high  mountain.  Observe 
that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  so  se- 
lected, were  the  same  three  apostles 
who  had  previously  been  chosen  to 
witness  remarkable  manifestations, 
specifically  the  raising  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus  (Mark  5  :37  ;  Luke  8  :51 ;) 
and  these  later  were  witnesses  of  the 
night  agony  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane 
(Matt.  26:37:  Mark  14:33). 

As  to  the  place  at  which  the  trans- 
figuration occurred,  the  traditional  ac- 
counts designate  Tabor  or  Hermon  as 
the  mountain  referred  to ;  the  weight 
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of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
though  nothing  decisive   is  known. 

For  the  transfiguration  a  sechided 
spot  was  chosen.  The  manifestation 
was  one  of  bewildering  glorj'.  Aioses 
and  Elias  appeared  while  the  three 
apostles  were  heavy  with  sleep.  When 
they  awoke  they  beheld  the  glorified 
Christ  with  His  heavenly  visitants. 
Note  that  Aloses  had  been  taken  one 
thousand  four  hundred  years  before, 
and  that  Elijah  had  been  translated 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  this 
event.  These  two  were  the  chief  char- 
acters in  the  literature  and  history  of 
ancient  Israel,  with  which  doubtless 
the  apostles  were  familiar.  The  sub- 
ject of  consultation  between  Christ  on 
the  one  hand  and  Moses  and  Elias  on 
the  other,  was  that  of  Christ's  ap- 
proaching decease.  In  this  connection 
note  the  significance  of  the  term  de- 
cease. It  means  a  departure  or  going 
away ;  it  is  in  every  way  less  harsh 
than  the  term  death. 

Undoubtedly  Peter  and  his  fellow 
apostles  were  bewildered,  and  this  con- 
dition may  explain  his  suggestion  that 
they  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for 
Christ,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elias.  This  seemingly  obscure  remark 
becomes  more  plain  when  we  remem- 
ber that  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  festi- 
vals, it  was  customary  to  erect  a  little 
bower  or  tent,  perhaps  not  larger  than 
an  Indian  wickiup,  for  each  individ- 
ual worshiper,  into  which  he  could  re- 
tire alone  for  devotional  service. 

The  two  visitants  were  Moses  and 
Elias,  or  as  given  in  the  original,  Eli- 
jah. The  names  Elias  and  Elijah 
are  used  interchangeably  in  the  Old 
Testament  scri])tures  though  it  nuist 
be  remembered  that  "Elias"  is  both 
name  and  title.  The  original  language 
in  which  the  Jewish  scriptures  were 
written  makes  plain  that  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  the  visitants  to  Christ  at 
the  time  of  the  transfiguration.  These 
two  represent  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets :  Moses  was  the  great  lawgiver  and 
Ehjah  the  great  interpreter  and  de- 
fender of  the  law.     The  divine  mani- 


festation at  the  time  of  the  transfig- 
uration made  plain  the  fact  that  while 
Moses  and  Elijah  stood  as  types  and 
exemplars  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
they  were  subject  to  the  higher  law, 
or  the  gospel  revealed  through  Christ, 
for  they  came  and  ministered  unto  the 
Son  of  God.  The  effect  of  this  mani- 
festation must  have  been  surpassingly 
great  on  the  minds  of  the  three  mortal 
apostles  ;  for  to  them  as  to  all  the  Jews, 
Moses  and  Elijah  stood  as  the  type  of 
personification  of  the  power  of  God  in 
the  ages  then  past.  Now  even  these 
great  leaders  of  Israel  came  and  min- 
istered unto  the  Lord  Jesus  with  whom 
the  mortal  apostles  walked  and  talked, 
ate  and  drank,  and  otherwise  associ- 
ated familiarly. 

This  manifestation  of  the  departed 
prophets  was  followed  by  a  voice  from 
heaven — "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye 
Him."  Could  Peter,  James,  and  John 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Jesus  after  this? 

The  more  important  of  the  inci- 
dental matters  connected  with  the 
transfiguration  are  treated  with  suffici- 
ent  fulness   in  the  outline. 

Lesson  2  I .  "As  a  Little  Child." 

After  the  events  considered  in  our 
last  lesson, — those  that  occurred  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  Jesus  jour- 
neyed with  His  apostles  to  Capernaum. 
Disputation  arose  among  the  apostles 
as  to  who  is  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  The  question  indi- 
cates that  the  apostles  had  an  errone- 
ous conception  of  the  "kingdom  of 
heaven."  It  is  plain  that  they  had  not 
yet  discarded  the  idea,  tlien  current 
among  the  Jews,  of  a  kingdom  of  tem- 
poral power.  They  wondered  who  was 
to  be  the  premier  or  chief  minister, 
who  was  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops,  who  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Plainly,  they  did  not  yet 
understand  that  Peter  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  their  president.  Personal 
ambition  was  yet  strong  among  them. 
Jesus  taught  them,  however,  that  rank 
means  service  ;  that  the  highest  in  rank 
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is  the  humblest.  True  greatness  is  not 
marked  by  proud  display.  (See  Luke 
22:24).  It  was  the  usual  way  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  the  Teacher  of  teach- 
ers, to  illustrate  His  lessons  by  pres- 
ent and  familiar  examples.  As  a  type 
of  greatness  He  set  before  them  a  lit- 
tle child,  one  whom  He  called  perhaps 
from  the  passing  crowd.  He  presented 
the  child  as  a  guide.  Humility  is  a 
condition  of  admission  to  the  king- 
dom ;  even  the  apostles  were  in  need  of 
instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  true 
humility. 

Note  that  while  He  set  before  them 
a  child  as  a  type  He  did  not  intend 
that  they  should  be  childish  but  only 
child-like.  Compare  with  this  the  later 
incident  of  the  children  who  were 
brought  to  Christ.  The  apostles  think- 
ing that  He  would  be  worried  and  an- 
noyed by  the  little  ones  essayed  to  turn 
them  away.  This  was  an  instance  of 
mistaken  zeal.  Note  our  Savior's  ad- 
monition:  ''Suffer  little  children,  and 
forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  19:14). 

The  difference  between  childish  and 
child-like  characteristics  is  all  impor- 
tant. Those  who  would  come  to  Christ 
and  be  truly  His  must  become  like  lit- 
tle children  in  obedience,  truthfulness, 
humility,  faith,  and  purity.  The  child 
is  a  trusting,  natural  believer.  The 
childish  one  is  careless,  foolish,  neg- 
lectful. Between  these  two  charac- 
teristics note  the  counsel  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  saints :  "Brethren,  be 
not  children   in   understanding ;   how- 


beit  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in 
understanding  be  men"  (I.  Cor.  14: 
20;  see  also  13:11). 

From  many  scriptures  it  is  evident 
that  children  are  precious  before  the 
Lord.  Their  rights  are  jealously 
guarded ;  the  sin  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  weakness  is  enormous ;  chil- 
dren are  not  to  be  despised,  neglected, 
nor  unrighteously  ofifended.  Angels 
represent  them  in  heaven  (Matt.  18: 
6,  10). 

Note  that  little  children  are  accept- 
able unto  God  and  that  they  require  no 
ordinance  of  baptism  into  the  king- 
dom ;  infant  baptism  is  both  unscrip- 
tural  and  sacrilegious.  (See  "Articles 
of  Faith,"  6:13).  Jesus  was  ever 
pleased  to  honor  children.  Even  after 
His  resurrection  He  exemplified  this 
fact.  (See  HL  Nephi  17:11-25.) 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the 
following  instances  are  in  point.  Jesus 
came  to  recover  the  lost,  to  save,  not 
to  destroy  (Matt.  18:11;  Luke  9:56; 
19:10;  John  3:17;  12:47).  This  fact 
is  made  plain  in  the  parables  of  Christ. 
Study  carefully  the  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep  : — one  of  a  hundred  had  strayed  ; 
a  search  was  instituted ;  the  search 
was  successful ;  note  the  joy  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  lesson  herein  conveyed  to  the 
apostles  demonstrates  the  Father's 
will  that  not  one  of  the  little  ones 
should  perish  (Matt.  18:14).  This  in- 
structive parable  was  repeated  later  to 
the  pharisees  and  scribes  with  a  some- 
what different  application  (Luke  15: 
1-7).— J.   E.  T. 


DO  IT  TODAY. 


That  deed  of  kindliness  you  would  do^-do  it  today. 
That  word  to  help  your  brother  be  true — speak  today. 
The  time  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  service  is  open ;  and  you  and  I 
Must  do  it  today. 

That  straying  one  that  you  mean  to  seek — seek  him  today. 
That  helping  hand  for  one  who  is  weak — give  it  today. 

Be  helpful  today — how  foolish  to  wait  till  dear  ones  pass  through  the  pearly  gate, 
And  then  remorsefully  cry,  "Too  late!" 
Help  them  today. 
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Book  of  Mormon  Lessons  for  June. 

[Prepared  by  Bertha  Irvine,  Liberty  Stake.J 

Lesson  1  6.  King  Mosiah  II. 

Text — Mosiah  6;  7:1-3. 

Time — 476  years  after  Lehi  left  Je- 
rtisalem. — B.  C.   125. 

Place — Zarahemla. 

Our  lesson  is  simply  an  introduc- 
tion to  King  Mosiah  II,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  and  covers  a  space 
of  about  three  years. 

We  can  bring  out  many  points  that 
will  be  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  this 
lesson  by  reviewing.  Let  us  read  again 
the  first  chapter  of  Mosiah,  2nd  to  8th 
verses,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  home  life  of  King  Benjamin,  which 
we  shall  find  very  interesting;  and  by 
doing  this  we  shall  more  clearly  un- 
derstand how  Mosiah  was  prepared 
for  the  duties  that  were  to  devolve  up- 
on him  as  ruler  of  a  great  and  good 
people.  We  find  he  was  carefully  in- 
structed at  home  in  the.  very  things 
that  make  for  nobility  of  character  and 
uprightness  of  life.  Then,  too,  the 
covenant  entered  into  by  the  peonle  of 
Zarahemla  to  serve  the  Lord  (Mosiah 
5:5),  and  the  name  given  them  by 
King  Benjamin  (Mosiah  5:7)  should 
be  recalled  in  order  that  we  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  among  the 
Nephites  when  Mosiah  commenced  his 
reign.  Tell  al.so  of  the  sacred  things 
that  Benjamin  left  in  Mosiah's  charge, 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  them,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  father  (Mosiah 
1:16). 

Our  text  itself  is  brief,  though  full 
of  beauty.  In  the  few  paragraphs 
that  are  given  we  read  of  the  results 
of  Benjamin's  teachings,  the  conse- 
cration of  Mosiah,  and  the  appointment 
of  priests  to  minister  among  the  peo- 
ple. Benjamin  lived  three  years  after 
Mosiah  succeeded  him  as  king,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  son  dur- 
ing these  years   was  strengthened  by 


the  wise  counsel  of  his  father.  In 
verses  six  and  seven  we  find  a  most 
kingly  character  portrayed,  at  once 
unselfish,  industrious,  a  ruler  anxious 
to  spare  his  people  the  burdens  that  a 
selfish  and  extravagant  king  would 
surely  have  brought  upon  them. 

It  will  be  easy  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  such  an  example  tipon  his  people. 
Mosiah's  humility  brought  him,  in  re- 
turn, the  richest  gift  that  a  king  can 
possess — the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  we  shall  see  in  later  lessons 
from  his  life. 

The  expedition  planned  by  Mosiah 
(chap.  7:1-3)  might  be  taken  up  as 
a  preface  to  the  lesson  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Lesson  I  7.  Story  of  Zeniff. 

Text— Mosiah  9th  and  10th  chap- 
ters. 

Time — During  the  reign  of  King 
Benjamin. 

Place — The  principal  events  of  the 
story  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Lehi- 
Neplii  and  Shilom,  in  the  land  of  Ne- 
phi.     (See  notes.) 

This  story  takes  us  back  in  point  of 
history  to  the  reign  of  King  Benjam- 
in. In  Omni  1  :27-30,  we  have  the  first 
account  of  the  company  who  left  Zara- 
hemla to  return  to  the  land  where  the 
Nephites  first  dwelt  after  their  separ- 
ation from  the  Lamanites. 

Mosiah  II  and  his  people  became 
very  anxious  to  find  out  what  had  be- 
come of  them,  and  the  king  there- 
fore sent  out  an  expedition  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  from  them.  He  formed  a 
company  of  sixteen  strong  men  under 
the  leadership  of  one  Ammcm.  (Mo- 
siah 7:1-3.) 

Amnion  and  his  company  reached 
the  land  of  Nephi  in  due  time,  and 
found  the  descendants  of  Zeniflf  and 
liis  colony  located  in  two  cities  in  that 
land,  namely,  Lehi-Nephi  and  Shilom, 
which   had  been   given   to   Zeniff  an<l 
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his  followers  by  the  Lamanites,  who 
were  then  in  possession  of  them,  hav- 
ing taken  them  after  the  Nephites  un- 
der Mosiah  I,  vacated  them. 

Zeniff  and  those  who  followed  him 
had  kept  a  history  of  their  people,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Nephites,  and 
it  is  from  that  record  that  we  get  the 
story  of  our  lesson. 

A  map  would  be  helpful,  in  follow- 
ing, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  journey- 
ings  of  this  company,  and  the  prob- 
able location  of  the  places  mentioned. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  in  pre- 
senting this  lesson  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  Zeniff  and 
of  those  under  King  Benjamin,  as 
their  history  was  running  parallel. 

We  have  a  very  vivid  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Lamanites  at  this  time,  and  of  their 
hatred  towards  the  Nephites.  Note, 
too,  that  Zeniff  and  his  people  had  to 
repair  the  cities  that  the  Lamanites 
gave  them,  to  make  them  fit  to  dwell 
in,  the  Lamanites  themselves  having 
evidently  been  too  idle  even  to  keep 
up  the  cities  already  built,  and  which 
thev  had  taken  possession  of. 

Zeniff  shows  a  strong  character  in 
many  things.  He  had  faith  in  the 
Lord,  who  helped  him  under  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  He  also  taught  his 
people  to  be  very  industrious,  being 
energetic  and  ambitious  himself.  He 
chose  his  son  Noah  as  his  successor. 

NOTES. 

Lehi-Nephi,  City  of — The  capita!  city 
of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Nephites,  for 
a  period  of  uncertain  length,  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  exodus  of  the  righteous 
portion  of  the  race  to  Zarahemla,  under 
Mosiah  I,  rather  more  than  200  years 
B.  C.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  sit- 
uated in  the  region  known  to  us  as 
Ecuador,  in  South  America.  The  La- 
manites took  possession  of  it,  and  held 
it,  until  the  time  ot  the  treaty  between 
Laman  and  Zeniff.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  all  the  principal  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  separated  colony  of  the  Ne- 
phites took  place,  and  was  later  again 
possessed   by   the   Lamanites. 

Shilom,    City    of — This    city   was    also 


built  by  the  Nephites  before  their  exodus 
under  Mosiah  I.  After  the  migration 
the  Lamanites  occupied  it,  but  let  it 
fall  into  decay.  When  the  Nephites,  un- 
der Zeniff,  regained  possesion  of  it,  they 
repaired  its  dilapidated  walls  and  build- 
ings, and  King  Noah  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  it. 

Our  text  also  mentions  the  land  of 
Lehi-Nephi  and  the  land  of  Shilom,  as 
well  as  the  cities  by  these  names.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lands  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  cities  were  known  as  the 
lands  of  that  particular  city  to  which 
they  were  nearest.  'Ihe  cities  them- 
selves were  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the 
fields  of  the  people  were  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls. 


Lesson  1  8.  Abinadi,  the  Martyr. 

Text— Mosiah  IMZ. 

Time — Supposed  to  be  about  150 
B.  C. 

Place — City  of  Lehi-Nephi. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  his  peo- 
ple that  Zeniff  chose  his  son  Noah  as 
his  successor.  He  was  a  wicked  man 
whose  reign  brought  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering upon  his  people. 

The  first  chapter  given  in  the  text 
(jMosiah  II)  presents  a  clear  picture 
of  a  king  who  was  given  up  to  selfish- 
ness, who  did'  not  seek  the  Lord  nor 
keep  His  commandments.  Extrava- 
gant and  idle,  he  had  to  be  supported 
by  the  heavy  taxes  paid  by  his  peo- 
ple. And  he  drew  around  him  others 
of  his  kind,  whom  he  called  priests, 
and  he  encouraged  them  in  the  same 
habits  as  he  himself  had. 

We  note  that  King  Noah  did  much 
to  beautify  the  cities  of  Lehi-Nephi 
and  Shilom.  He  built  fine  buildings, 
and  adorned  the  temple,  which  was 
already  in  Lehi-Nephi,  with  all  man- 
ner of  precious  things.  He  built  him- 
self a  costly  palace,  where  he  lived 
in  great  luxury ;  erected  two  high  tow- 
ers which  overlooked  the  w-hole  land ; 
planted  vineyards  ;  built  wine  presses ; 
made  wine,  and  all  this  came  from 
the  means  w-hich  the  people  furnished 
in  paying  heavy  taxes.  The  pride  of 
his  heart  is  aptly  illustrated  by  his 
own  words  when  he  was  told  of  Abin- 
adi's  preaching   (Mosiah   11:27). 
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Compare  Noah,  as  a  ruler,  with 
King  Benjamin,  and  also  with  King 
Mosiah  II. 

The  mercy  and  loving  kindness  of 
the  Lord  is  plainly  shown  in  this  les- 
son, in  the  sending  of  the  Prophet 
Abinadi  to  warn  King  Noah  and  his 
people,  and  if  possible  to  bring  them 
to  repentance. 

Make  particular  note  of  the  proph- 
ecies of  Abinadi  (Mosiah  11  :2.S  ;  12: 
2-5  :  17:15-18),  for  in  our  lessons  that 
follow  shortly  we  are  plainly  shown 
their   complete   fulfillment. 

The  whole  text  should  be  read  very 
carefully  by  the  teacher,  who  should 
then  select  the  points  that  would  be 
best  to  be  read  and  dwelt  upon  bv  t' 
class,  as  the  whole  cannot  be  covered 
in  the  time  given  for  class  work  The 
prophecies  mentioned  above ;  the 
warning  of  Abinadi  (16:5-15);  his 
faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ  ( 16 :6- 
9)  ;  his  willingness  to  die  for  his  testi- 
mony (17:9,  10),  'and  many  other 
choice  parts  may  be  selected  for  read- 
ing in  the  class. 

Abinadi,  filled  with  the  power  of 
the  Lord,  bore  the  mesasge  which  the 
Lord  had  given  him  to  bear,  and  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  for  doing  so  by 
the  hardened  and  wicked  subjects  of 
King  Noah.  His  message  Irore  its  fruit 
nevertheless,  as  our  later  lesons  go 
to  show. 

Bible  Lessons  for  June. 

[Prepared    by    C.    Ray    Bradford.] 

LESSON    16. 

1.  Text— Exodus   1-12:33. 

2.  General  assignment — 2:1-20. 

3.  Aim — The  Lord  will  care  for  all 
who  will  keep  His  commandments. 

4.  Time— 1571-1491-^0  years. 

5.  Place — Egypt  and  Midian. 

6.  Picture. 

7.  Topics. 

(1)  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the 
birth  of  Moses. 


(2)  Birth  of  Moses— 1571  B.  C. 

a.  Placed  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes. 

b.  Discovered      by      Pharaoh's 

daughter. 

c.  Given    into   the   care   of   his 

mother. 

(3)  Moses — reared   as   an   Egyptian 

Prince. 

a.  His  sympathies  cling  to  his 
own  people. 

(4)  He  kills  an  Egyptian  task-mas- 

ter. 

a.  Rebuked  the  next  day  by  a 

Hebrew. 

b.  Pharaoh  seeks  his  life. 

c.  He  flees  to  Midian. 

(5)  Life  in  Midian. 

a.  Draws  water  for  the  flocks 

tended  by  the  daughters  of 
Reuel. 

b.  Goes  to  live  with  Reuel. 

c.  Reuel  gives  him  Zipporah  in 

marriage. 

d.  Birth  of  Gershom. 

(6)  .\n  angel  appears  to  Moses  in  a 

burning  bush. 

a.  God  orders  him  to  lead  the 

Israelites   out  of  bondage. 

b.  His  rod  turned  to  a  serpent. 

c.  His  hand-made  leprous. 

d.  Water    of    river — turned    to 

blood. ' 

e.  Aaron — to  be  his  spokesman. 

(7)  Moses  goes  to  Egypt. 

a.  Leave  out  chapter  4. 

b.  Moses  calls  the  elders  of  Is- 

rael   together.       Performs 
wonders  for  them. 

c.  The  ])eople  rejoice  in  the  in- 

terest of  the  Lord  in  behalf 
of  their  burdens. 

(8)  Pliaraoh    refuses   to   let   the   Is- 

raelites depart. 

a.  He  increases  their  burdi-ns. 

b.  1  Iclircw    officers    wait    upon 

Pharaoh. 

c.  Moses  complains  to  the  Lord. 

(9)  God  renews  His  promise  to  Is- 

rael. 

a.  He  promises  to  lead  them  to 

a   land   flowing  with   milk 

and  honey. 
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b.  He  commands  Moses  to  go 
before  Pharaoh. 

( 10)  Moses    and    Aaron    go    before 
Pharaoh. 

a.  Aaron's  stafT  becomes  a  ser- 

serpent    and    swallows    up 
the  staves  of  the  magicians. 

b.  He     turns     the     waters     of 

Egypt  to  blood.     Fish  die. 

c.  It  becomes  necessary  to  dig 

wells. 

(11)  God  forces   Pharaoh  into  sub- 
mission, with  plagues. 

a.  Plague  of  the  Frogs. 

b.  Plague  of  Lice. 

c.  Plague  of  Flies. 

d.  Plague  of  Murram  of  beasts. 

e.  Hail. 

f.  Locusts. 

g.  Death  of  the  first-born. 

(12)  The  Passover. 

a.  No  leaven  to  be  used — first 
month  from  even  of  14  to 
even  of  21. 

(13)  Israelites   took   jewels    and   all 
necessities  with  them. 

(14)  Sojourn   of  Israel  in  Egypt — 
430  years. 

LESSON    17. 

See  S.  S.  Outline  No.  15. 

1.  Text— Ex.  13-20. 

2.  General  assignment — Ex.  14. 

3.  Individual  assignments — Ex. 
13:17-22;  16;  17;  18:5  and  6  and  13- 
27:  19;  20. 

4.  Time— 1491  B.  C. 

5.  Place — Egypt. 

6.  Picture. 

7.  Aim — The  Lord's  protecting 
power  is  always  manifest  in  behalf  of 
His  people. 

8.  Topics — See  S.  S.  Outline.  Les- 
son 15. 

9.  Notes — At  the  end. 

LESSON    18.      WANDERINGS    IN   THE 
WILDERNESS. 

1.  Text— Num.  10-21—12  chap- 
ters. 

2.  General  assignment — Numbers 
chapter  20. 


3.  Individual  assignments — Re- 
mainder of  the  text. 

4.  Time. 

5.  Place — The  wilderness  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan. 

6.  Picture. 

7.  Aim — Faith  in  the  Lord  and 
trust  in  His  servants  bring  the  great- 
est reward. 

8.  Topics — See  S.  S.  Outlines — 
Lesson  17. 

9.  Notes. 

NOTES. 

1.  Jacob  went  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  in 
1706  B.  C.  The  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  in  1491  B.  C.  This  gives  a  pe- 
riod of  215  years,  during  which  time  the 
Israelites  multiplied  prodigiously  in 
Goshen.  This  was  a  period  of  time 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  present  age 
of  the  United  States.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  advent  of  Abraham  in- 
to Egypt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  eleven  years  greater  than  time 
now  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus. 

2.  Knowing  how,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  population  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  oppression  and  labor,  the 
Egyptian  government  determined  to  re- 
duce the  free-born  Israelites  to  serfs, 
requiring  them  to  "serve  with  rigor" 
in  the  public  works — to  dig  canals,  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  to  build  towns  and 
granaries,  and  to  make  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  compacted  with  straw,  of  which 
they  were  constructed.  Task-masters 
were  set  over  them  to  exact  the  full 
amount  of  the  labor:  and  those  who 
failed  were  subjected  to  severe  punish- 
ments. But  although  the  yoke  upon  Is- 
rael was  made  very  heavy,  the  popula- 
tion was  not  checked.  The  more  they 
were  oppressed  the  more  their  numbers 
increased.  Perceiving  this,  the  king,  de- 
termined to  resort  to  more  decisive 
measures,  .and  enjoined  the  Hebrew  mid- 
wives  to  destroy  every  male  child  in 
the  birth.  Fearing  God  more  than  they 
did  the  king,  the  midwives  disregarded 
this  barbarous  order.  But,  determined 
not  to  be  balked  in  his  politic  design, 
Pharaoh  no  longer  stooped  to  indirect 
and  secret  measures,  but  openly  com- 
manded that  every  male  child  thenceforth 
born  he  thrown  into  the  Nile. 

3.  Moses  traveled  eastward,  and  came 
to  a  territory  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red    Sea,   occupied   by   a   branch   of   the 
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family  descended  from  Midian,  one  of 
Abraham's  sons  by  Keturah.  Here,  while, 
resting  beside  a  well,  he  interfered  to 
protect  seven  young  women  of  the  coun- 
try from  some  shepherds,  and  drew  for 
■  them  the  water  their  flocks  required. 
This  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  father 
of  these  damsels,  Jethro,  the  prince  and 
priest  of  Midian,  who  persuaded  the 
stranger  from  Egypt  to  take  the  charge 
of  his  flocks,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
Zipporah,  one  of  his  daughters.  By  her 
he  had  two  sons,  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 
Forty  years  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law — at  proper  sea- 
sons leading  them  for  pasture  to  the 
well-watered  valleys  of  the  Sinai  moun- 
tains. At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  he 
was  in  this  quarter,  hardby  the  Mount 
Horeb,  he  was  startled  at  seeing  a  bush 
burning,  and  yet  remaining  unconsumed. 
He  advanced  to  examine  this  wonder; 
and  as  he  drew  near,  the  voice  of  God 
called  to  him  by  name  from  out  of  the 
bush,  forbidding  him  to  come  nearer, 
and  admonishing  him  to  take  the  sandals 
from  his  feet  in  reverence  of  the  Divine 
presence,  which  rendered  holy  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  The  voice 
then  proceeded  to  announce  that  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed  Hebrews  had  en- 
tered heaven,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  to  bring  them  forth  from  Egypt, 
and  give  them  possession  of  the  Prom- 
ised  Land. 

4.  Moses  himself  was  then  required 
to  become  the  agent  for  working  their 
deliverance;  but  he  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  care  of  this  great  com- 
mission. He  excused  himself  by  reason 
of  his  wanting  that  persuasive  speech 
which  had  power  over  men.  But,  to  meet 
this,  his  eloquent  brother  Aaron  was 
joined  in  the  commission;  and  when 
Moses  persisted,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  likely  to  listen  to 
him,  or  to  believe  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  God  of  their  fathers,  he  was  em- 
powered to  work  miracles  for  their  con- 
viction. No  longer  able  to  refuse,  Moses 
took  leave  of  Jethro,  and  returned  to 
Egypt;  and  as  he  approached  the  land 
of  Goshen,  was  met  by  Aaron,  who  had 
in  a  dream  been  warned  of  his  coming. 
The  brothers  called  together  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  Moses  opened  to  them  his 
commission,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  ap- 
pointed miracles.  Having  satisfied  them, 
they  all  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
reigning  king,  of  whom  Ivloses  demand- 
ed, in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  descendants  of 
Israel  should  be  allowed  to  quit  his  do- 
minions. The  Egyptians  had.  however, 
by  this  time,  found  out  the  value  of  their 
forced    services,   and    the   king   flatly    re- 


fused to  listen  to  so  extraordinary  a 
proposal.  Indeed,  affecting  to  consider 
such  vain  notions  the  effect  of  idleness, 
he  directed  their  labors  to  be  increased, 
and  their  bondage  to  be  made  more 
bitter. 

Plague  of  Darkness. 

5.  This  plague  has  been  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  "Simoon,"  which  for  the 
time  often  causes  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light. It  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness:— "The  'Simoon,'  which  is  a  very 
violent,  hot,  and  almost  suffocating  wind, 
is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm. 
As  it  approaches,  the  atmosphere  as- 
sumes a  yellowish  hue,  tinged  with  red; 
the  sun  appears  of  a  deep  blood  color, 
and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  full 
violence.  The  sand  and  dust  raised  by 
the  wind  add  to  the  gloom,  and  increase 
the  painful  effects  of  the  heat  and  rarity 
of  the  air.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy, 
and  perspiration  becomes  entirely 
stopped;  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  skin 
parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced, as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person 
to  remain  erect,  on  account  of  the  force 
of  the  wind;  and  the  sand  and  dust  oblige 
all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep  their 
eyes  closed." 

Locusts. 

6.  In  the  present  day  locusts  sudden- 
ly appear  from  the  desert  in  a  column 
of  great  length.  They  fly  rapidly  across 
the  country,  darkening  the  air  with  their 
compact  ranks,  which  are  undisturbed  by 
the  constant  attack  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing 
sound  like  that  of  Are,  or  many  distant 
wheels.  Where  they  alight  they  devour 
every  green  thing,  even  stripping  the  trees 
of  their  leaves.  The  prophet  Joel  describes 
the  flight  of  locusts  thus — '  A  fire  devoureth 
before  them  and  behind  them  a  flame  burn- 
eth:  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  and  benind,  a  desolate  wil- 
derness; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the 
appearance  of  horses;  and  as  horsemen, 
so  shall  they  run.  Like  chariots  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people 
set  in   battle  array." 

Tlie  Passage  of  the  Jordan. 

7.  With  a  view  to  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  their  unfit- 
ness for  immediate  action,  it  was  not  the 
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Divine  intention  that  the  emancipated 
Israelites  should  go  directly  and  by  the 
nearest  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  enter- 
ing it  on  the  southwest,  where  the  Phil- 
istines and  other  warlike  tribes  were  sta- 
tioned; but  to  "go  round  by  the  desert 
and  approach  on  the  southeast,  from 
which  quarter  they  might  get  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  country  before  any 
serious  opposition  could  be  encountered. 
But  first  they  were  to  be  led  into  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  among  the  mountains 
where  Moses  had  seen  the  burning  bush, 
that  they  might  there  be  properly  or- 
ganized, and  receive  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions necessary  to  keep  them  as  a  pe- 
culiar people  among  the  nations.  In  their 
march  the  Israelites  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  their  course;  for  a  miraculous 
pillar,  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night,  went  always  before  them  to  direct 
their  way.  They  rested  whenever  it 
stood  still,  and  whenever  it  moved  they 
followed. 

8.  From  Egypt  the  hosts  of  Israel 
marched  towards  the  western  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea,  round  the  head  of  which  lay 
the  usual  road  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
On  arriving  at  the  sea,  they  encamped 
on  its  hither  shore  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  had  the  sea  before  them  and  the 
mountanis  behind,  and  could  only  retreat 
by  returning  to  Egypt  by  the  way  they 
came  or  by  going  round  by  the  head  of 
the  gulf  into  the  peninsula. 

9.  In  the  three  days  which  had  passed 
since  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  the  alarm 
of  the  Egyptian  king  subsided  into  re- 
sentment for  the  calamities  whicn  Egypt 
had  suffered  for  their  sake;  the  loss  of 
the  services  of  so  large  a  body  of  well- 
trained  serfs,  was  also  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
received  information  that  they  had  en- 
camped in  so  disadvantageous  a  position 
as  that  which  has  been  described,  he  de- 
termined to  follow  them  with  his  troops, 
and,  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  round 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  either  drive  them 
back  into  Egypt  by  the  way  they  came, 
or  destroy  them  where  they  lay.  Dread- 
ful was  the  consternation  of  the  Hebrews 
when  the  appearance  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  made  known  to  them  their  dan- 
ger. Only  a  miracle  could  save  them; 
and  that  miracle  was  wrought.  At  the 
command  of  God,  IMoses  uplifted  his  rod 
over  the  waters,  when  immediately  a 
strong  wind  arose,  by  which  a  broad 
track  was  opened  through  the  sea  for 
the  passage  of  the  chosen  race,  dryshod, 
to  the  other  side,  where,  by  break  of 
morning,  they  all  arrived  in  safety.  With 
marvelous  temerity,  Pharaoh,  with  his 
chariots    and    hosemen,    entered    in    pur- 


suit; when  Moses,  from  the  further 
shore,  again  stretched  forth  his  rod,  and 
the  waters  suddenly  returned  and  over- 
whelmed them  all.  This  great  event, 
which  was  celebrated  Dy  the  daughters 
of  Israel  in  triumphant  hymns,  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing nations,  impressing  them  with  a  great 
dread  of  the  mighty  God  by  whom  the 
Israelites  were  protected. 

10.  Wilderness  of  Sin. — A  tract  of  wil- 
derness which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  located  not  very  far  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
west  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin  that  the  manna  was  first 
gathered. 

11.  Rephidim. — A  station  of  Israel, 
where  they  encamped  for  rest.  It  lies 
between  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  Mount 
Sinai. 

12.  Horeb. — The  range  of  mountains 
of  which  Mount  Sinai  is  the  chief. 

13.  Hur. — According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses.  He  is  also  mentioned 
as  being,  with  Aaron  left  in  charge  of  the 
people  by '  Moses,  during  his  ascent  of 
Sinai. 

14.  Jethro. — He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  under  various  names,  as  for  in- 
stance. Exodus  2;18,  Reuel;  Num.  10:29, 
Hobab.  This  is  common  custom  among 
Semetic  tribes,  where  a  man  is  called 
sometimes  by  his  individual,  sometimes 
by  his  father's,  and  sometimes  by  his 
tribal  name.  He  was  what  he  is  now 
called  a  sheik,  that  is,  chief  of  a  tribe 
with  priestly  prerogatives.  Many  of  the 
Midianites  were  not  idolaters,  but  be- 
lieved in  a  Supreme  Being.  Jethro  held 
the  holy  priesthood.  See  Doc.  &  Gov. 
Section  84:6-14. 

15.  Manna. — From  the  various  Bible 
passages  in  which  Manna  is  mentioned 
we  learn  that  it  came  every  morning  ex- 
cept the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost; 
that  it  must  be  gathered  early,  before  the 
sun  became  so  hot  as  to  melt  it;  that  it 
must  be  gathered  every  day  except  the 
Sabbath;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  it  aside 
for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  faded 
by  the  substance  becoming  wormy  and 
offensive;  that  it  was  prepared  for  food 
by  grinding  and  baking;  that  its  taste 
was  like  fresh  oil,  and  like  wafers  made 
with  honey,  equally  agreeable  to  all  pal- 
lates;  that  the  whole  nation  subsisted  on 
it  for  forty  years;  that  it  suddenly  ceased 
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when  they  first  got  the  new  corn  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  that  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  miraculons  gift  direct  from 
God. 

16.  The  hosts  of  Israel  nnmbered 
abont  two  million  souls.  There  were 
600,000  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

17.  From  Joseph's  death  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  144  years  elapsed. 
(1635  B.  C.  1491  B.  C.)  After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  the  great  reverence  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Israel  for 
their  worthy  ancestors  was  sufficient  to 
cause  Moses  to  bear  the  bones  of  Joseph 
back  to  Canaan. 

18.  The     channel     of     the     ked     Sea 


through  which  the  great  hdst  passed  was 
probably  a  mile  in  width  and  twenty-live 
or  thirty  feet  in  depth. 
19.     Diacritical  markings. 


J  e' thro 

Pha'raoh 

Da^than 


'  Ablr'am 
Ani'iilek 
Rgphklim 


20.  The  children  at  some  previous 
time  have  learned  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Have  them  read  them  in  class 
from  the  Bible.  jJeal  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  given. 

21.  Use  the  map  constantly  with  these 
lessons. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 


Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;   IV m.  D.  Owen,  Jasiah  Burroii's,  Sylvester  D.   Bradford. 


Book  of  Mormon  Lessons  for  July. 

Note : — In  order  to  present  our  lessons  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  one  month  in  ad- 
vance, we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave 
the  June  lessons  for  the  teachers  to  work 
out  for  themselves  in  the  best  way  possible 
and  print  in  this  number  those  for  July. 
Hereafter  the  articles  will  appear  a  month 
ahead,  thus  giving  plenty  of  time  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  stake  unions. 

AMALICKIAII    THE   TRAITOR. 

The  energies  of  the  Nephites  were 
now  for  some  time  directed  against  an 
elifort  on  the  jjart  of  some  conspirators 
to  set  up  a  kingdom.  The  head  and 
front  of  the  conspiracy  was  AtnaHck- 
iah,  a  man  of  Satanic  cimning  and 
wickedness.  He  flattered  men  into  his 
services,  promising  them  high  positions 
in  the  new  government  when  he  be- 
came king.  The  sword  was  called  into 
requisition  by  these  men. 

This  insurrection  Moroni  quehed  by 
a  force  which  he  had  collected  by  his 
energy  and  patriotic  speeches.  Amal- 
ickiah,  taking  fright,  fled  witli  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  I^amanites.  Here,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  matter 
would  have  dropped.  But  these  were 
not  ordinary  conditions,  and  Amal- 
ickiah  was  not  an  ordinary  man.    With 


a  daring  imagination,  in  which  a  miglity 
empire,  with  himself  as  head,  floated 
before  his  vision,  this  crafty  man,  by  a 
rapid  and  unparalleled  succession  of 
cunningly-planned  atrocities,  grasped 
all  the  kingly  powers  of  the  I..amanites. 
He  found  favor  with  the  king  of  the 
Lamanites.  He  got  himself  appointed 
the  head  of  an  army  to  punish  a  La- 
manite  commander  because  this  com- 
mander refused  to  go  against  the  Ne- 
phites. Ikit  instead  of  punishing  the 
rebels  he  joined  them  to  win  their 
favor,  which,  when  he  obtained,  he 
turned  to  their  hurt.  Securing  by  strat- 
agem, the  death  of  the  leader  of  these 
rebel  forces,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  made  commander.  At  the 
head  of  both  forces  he  next  marched 
toward  Lamanite  headquarters,  os- 
tensibly to  submit  himself  and  army  to 
the  king,  but  in  reality  to  gather,  by 
means  of  this  newly  acquired  power, 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands. 
Killing  the  unsuspecting  king,  under 
circmiistances  of  the  utmost  cruelty, 
and  making  the  queen  and  the  army 
believe  that  liis  own  servants  had  done 
the  deed,  this  unscrupulous  trickster 
became  the  first  figure  among  the  La- 
manites, crowning  his  movements  by 
marrying  the  king's  widow.     Arrived 
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at  this  eminence,  he  prepared  for  a 
final  effort  to  overthrow  the  Nephite 
nation,  to  unite  under  one  government 
all  the  peoples  of  the  western  world 
with  himself  as  supreme  ruler,  and 
thus  to  realize  his  ambitious  dreams  of 
universal  empire.  For  a  character 
more  audacious  in  conceiving  plans 
and  unscrupulous  in  executing  them, 
you  will  search  the  history  of  our  race 
in  vain. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  this  lesson.  Alma 
45-51. 

2.  What  were  Alma's  last  works,  and 
what  became  of  him?    Alma  45. 

3.  What  was  the  beginning  of  Amal- 
ickiah's  work?     Alma  46:11-41. 

4.  What  were  the  steps  taken  against 
Amalickiah  by  Moroni?     Alma  46:11-41. 

5.  What  were  the  first  two  positions 
secured  and  how  did  Amalickiah  secure 
them?      Alma    47:1-20. 

6.  Tell  how  Amalickiah  completed  his 
journey  to  the  Lamanite  throne.  Alma 
47:21-36. 

7.  What  preparations  were  made  by 
Moroni  and  Amalickiah?    Alma  48. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  army 
sent  by  Amalickiah  to  conquer  the  Ne- 
phites.      Alma   49. 

9.  What  contention  arose  to  divide 
the  Nephites?  Alma  50:23-40,  and  51: 
1-22. 

10.  What  were  the  results  of  the  di- 
visions among  the  Nephites?  Alma  51: 
23-37. 

STRUGGLES  IN   NORTHERN   SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

By  way  of  review,  let  us  say  that 
Moroni  was  not  deceived  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  desperate  Amalickiah.  He 
knew  that  this  ambitious  man  would 
return  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  na- 
tion in  which  his  ambitions  suffered 
such  a  humiliating  check.  Hence  he 
began  preparations  for  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  He  equipped  a  large 
army  and  fortified  those  cities  which 
experience  taught  him  would  be  at- 
tacked. Amalickiah,  according  to  his 
plan  sent  up  an  immense  force  against 
the  Nephites,  the  crafty  king  reinain- 
ing  at  home  to  direct  affairs.  This 
army  first  decided  to  take  the  city  of 


Ammonihah,  but  finding  it  too  well 
fortified,  decided  to  go  against  the  city 
of  Noah.  Now,  Noah  was  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  an  attack  than  the 
other  city ;  hence  when  the  Lamanites 
came  against  it  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  and  driven  back  to 
their  own  country.  Amalickiah,  when 
he  saw  that  his  army  was  returning 
in  a  broken  and  disordered  state,  flew 
into  a  terrible  passion.  He  swore  with 
horrid  oaths  that  he  would  himself 
head  an  army  and  drink  Moroni's 
blood  as  he  would  quafif  a  cup  of 
water. 

Another  army,  therefore,  headed  for 
the  Nephite  country,  led  by  the  exas- 
perated king  in  person.  His  plan  was 
to  make  a  dash  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  into  the  "narrow 
neck  of  land"  the  better  to  harass  the 
Nephites.  The  Nephites,  weakened 
meanwhile  by  internal  dissensions, 
were  not  so  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  this  time.  The  Lamanites, 
therefore,  took  the  cities  of  Gid,  Lehi, 
Omner,  and  Mulek.  Marching  victor- 
iously to  their  destination — "the  nar- 
row neck  of  land" — they  were  unex- 
pectedly met  by  Teancum,  who  had 
been  sent  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in 
the  north.  The  two  armies  fought  till 
night,  when  they  camped  not  a  great 
distance  apart.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, the  intrepid  Nephite  commander 
slipped,  unobserved,  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  and  ensheathed  his  sword 
in  the  slumbering  Amalickiah,  and 
then  returned  as  quietly  to  his  own 
couch.  Next  day  consternation  reigned 
in  the  Lamanitish  quarters.  A  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  the  queen 
bearing  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death ;  another  commander  was  chos- 
en, and  fresh  attacks  on  the  Nephite 
cities  were  planned. 

By  qtiick  and  decisive  movements, 
meantime,  the  Nephite  army  won  back 
the  lost  cities ;  though,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  it  was  more  difficult  to 
retake  them,  because  the  I^amanites 
made  use  of  the  fortifications  built  by 
Nephite  industry.  Moroni  was  the  life, 
the  controlling  mind,  of  these  efforts. 
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The  great  general's  sympathetic  heart 
bled  for  his  people's  suffering,  while 
he  rebuked  with  scathing  words  the 
inactivity  of  those  who  would  not  raise 
their  hands  in  defense  of  the  nation. 
"If  all  men  were  like  unto  Moroni," 
says  the  historian,  "the  very  powers  of 
hell  would  be  shaken." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  this  lesson.  Alma 
52:55. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Amalickiah,  who 
succeeded  him  as  king,  and  what  was 
done  by  his  direction?    Alma  52:1-15. 

3.  What  plan  of  attack  was  made  to 
get  from  the  Lamanites  the  city  of  Mu- 
lek?      Alma    53:16-40. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
the  city  of  Gid  from  the  Lamanites. 
Alma    55. 

5.  While  Moroni  was  defending  the 
northeast,  what  was  the  condition  in  the 
southwest?     Alma   53:8-23. 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Mor- 
oni?   Alma  48:11-13,  16-19. 

STRUGGLES    IN    WESTERN    SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  Lamanite  army  made  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  "narrow  neck  of 
land,"  this  time  going  up  the  western 
coast.  On  their  way  they  took  the 
cities  of  Manti,  Cumeni,  Antiparah, 
Zeezroii,  and  a  few  others  of  less  im- 
portance. The  efforts  of  the  Nephites, 
therefore,  were  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
and  to  check  their  march  northward. 
Moroni,  Antipus,  and  others  were  en- 
deavoring to  retake  these  cities.  Near- 
ly all  the  able-bodied  men  among  the 
Nephites  were  enlisted,  except  those 
of  the  Ammonites  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  "no  more  to  shed  blood"  though 
two  thousand  youths  of  these  people, 
between  twelve  and  twenty,  had  joined 
the  army,  they  never  having  made  such 
an  oath.  These  two  thousand  young 
men  were  under  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Helaman ;  the  other  troops 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Moroni, 
Gid,  and  Teomner,  and  Antipus.  All 
the  efforts  at  this  time  were  directed 
toward  the  cities  captured  by  the  La- 
manites.   During  the  latter  part  of  the 


war   jMoroni's  time  was   spent  in  the 
north. 

Once  Helaman  with  his  small  army 
endeavored  to  take  Antiparah  by 
stratagem.  The  Lamanites  seeing  this 
little  band,  came  out  of  the  city  after 
them.  When  they  were  far  enough 
out,  Antipus  followed  them  making 
sure  that  he  could  prevent  their  re- 
turn to  Antiparah.  A  battle  succeeded 
between  the  Lamanites  and  the  pursu- 
ing army,  and  the  Nephite  army  was 
saved  only  by  the  timely  return  of 
Helaman  and  his  "sons ;"  though  An- 
tipus and  his  chief  captains  had  been 
killed,  not  one  of  the  two  thousand 
youths  under  Helaman  was  killed  in 
the  struggle.  By  similar  means  all  the 
other  cities  were  finally  retaken. 

During  this  time  a  misunderstand- 
ing occurred  between  Moroni  and  the 
judge.  Moroni,  who  was  in  the  north, 
had  thought,  before  receiving  a  letter 
from  Helaman  to  the  contrary,  that 
provisions  and  soldiers  had  been  sent  to 
the  southwest ;  for  he  himself  had  re- 
ceived little  aid  from  the  capital  city. 
But  it  seems  that  very  little  had  been 
sent  out.  Upon  learning  this,  Moroni 
wrote  a  vigorous  letter  to  Pahoran, 
the  chief  judge,  censuring  him  severe- 
ly for  his  lack  of  interest  and  patriot- 
ism. "Can  you  think  to  sit  upon  your 
thrones  in  a  state  of  thoughtless  stu- 
por," wrote  the  general,  "while  your 
enemies  are  spreading  the  work  of 
death  around  you?"  "Behold,"  con- 
tinued the  letter,  "except  ye  do  min- 
ister unto  our  relief,  I  come  unto  you 
and  smite  you  with  the  sword,  till  all 
the  usurpers  of  authority  are  extinct 
and  the  inward  vessel  be  cleansed." 
But  Pahoran  had  been  having  his  own 
troubles.  Pachus  was  a  "king-man" 
and  had  expelled  Pahoran  from  his 
seat  and  was  even  now  occupying  his 
place  as  chief  judge  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  was  more  needed  than  a 
cleansing  of  the  "inner  vessel."  The 
misunderstanding  being  cleared  up, 
Moroni  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
usurper  Pachus  and  to  set  the  home 
government  right  again. 
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Meantime,  the  cities  of  Nephihah 
and  Aloroni  were  taken ;  but  Teancum 
met  his  death  in  repeating  his  strata- 
gem to  kill  Amoron,  the  Lamanite 
commander.  The  war  was  over ;  the 
Lamanites  had  been  driven  from  all 
the  cities ;  and  peace  was  restored. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell   the  story  of  this  lesson. 

2.  What  new  strength  was  added  to 
the  Nephite  armies?  Alma  53:10-23; 
56:1-19. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Antiparah  from  the  Lamanites.  Alma 
56:30-57;  57:1-5. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Cumeni  by  the  Nephites.     Alma  57:7-36. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Manti.      Alma    58:1-30. 

6.  When  this  last  city,  Manti,  was 
taken  by  the  Nephites  in  the  southwest, 
where  did  the  Lamanites  go?  Alma  59: 
5-13. 

7.  Give  the  substance  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Moroni  and  Pahoran 
the  chief  judge.     Alma  60-61. 

8.  Show  how  Moroni  and  Pahoran 
stamped  out  the  wickedness  of  Pachus 
and  his  followers.     Alma  62:l-l3. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Nephihah.      Alma   62:14-30. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Moroni  and  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  war.     Alma  62:31-52. 

PEACE   IN  THE   LAND. 

The  Lamanites  having  been  driven 
from  the  land,  and  the  Nephite  gov- 
ernment having  been  established  again, 
Moroni  resigned  his  position  in  the 
army  and  retired  to  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  private  life.  We  cannot 
refrain,  in  parting  with  this  great  man, 
from  commenting  further  upon  some 
of  his  personal  traits  and  public  acts. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable characters  in  the  Book  of  ATor- 
mon.  He  is  perfectly  portrayed  :  we 
can  feel  tlie  influence  of  his  fine  pres- 
ence. A  match,  in  every  respect,  for 
the  unscrupulous  Amalickiah,  he  com- 


bines greatness  of  intellect  with  good- 
ness of  heart.  He  is  a  general,  a  states- 
man, a  patriot,  and  a  prophet.  His 
influence  among  all  his  troops  is  al- 
most omnipresent,  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality and  conduct  inspire  love  and 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  all.  He  is, 
in  his  generalship,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  his  time ;  his  strata- 
gems are  modern ;  his  magnanimity  in 
dismissing  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  conquered  has  been 
equalled  onh-  within  the  last  forty 
years ;  his  decision  and  swiftness 
against  the  wicked  are  unequalled. 
This  character  alone  stands  as  an  in- 
destructible monument  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Book  of  aiormon. 

iMoronihah,  Moronihah's  son,  was 
chosen  succe?sor  to  his  illustrious  fath- 
er. Helaman  quitted  the  battle-field 
and  resumed  his  work  in  the  ministry 
until  his  death.  The  white  wings  of 
peace  and  prosperity  spread  again  over 
all  the  land.  Exploring  parties  pushed 
their  way  through  the  isthmus.  Ha- 
goth  the  Columbus  of  this  ancient  peo- 
ple, succeeded  in  reaching  the  "land 
north"  by  an  easier  route — water  in- 
stead of  land.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  hard-fought  wars 
that  distracted  this  race. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  this  lesson. 

2.  When  the  great  war  closed,  what 
became  of  the  leading  men,  so  far  as 
we  know?     Alma  62:42-52. 

3.  Who  succeeded  Helaman  as  his- 
torian?    Alma  63:1-2. 

4.  What  was  Hagoth's  work?  Alma 
63:3-9. 

5.  Who  were  the  writers  of  the  book 
of  Alma?  (See  introduction  to  the  book 
of  Alma  and  Alma  63:10-17.) 

6.  Each  student  should  prepare  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  subject,  "The  war 
caused  by  Amalickiah."  (This  war,  in- 
cluding the  preparations,  lasted  a  little 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  has  been 
discussed  in  the  last  three  lessons.) 


Seek  to  do  your  work  in  your  day. — 'Benson. 


Primary  Department. 

Chas.   B.   Felt,  Chairman;   IVni.  A.  Morton. 


Lesson  I  6.  Moses  the  Leader  in  Israel. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  was  the  difference  between  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph's  time  and  his  succes- 
sor? 2.  What  decree  did  the  latter  make 
concerning  the  Hebrews?  3.  What  can 
you  say  concerning  the  nurses?  4.  What 
was  the  name  of  tlie  child  you  were  told 
about  in  the  last  lesson?  5.  How  long  were 
his  parents  able  to  hide  him?  6.  What  did 
they  do  at  the  end  of  that  time  ?  7.  What 
was  the  name  of  the  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  baby  was  left?  8.  What  was 
the  name  of  the  little  girl  who  was  left  to 
watch  the  child?  9.  fell  liow  she  fulfilled 
her  mission.  10.  Where  did  Moses  go  to 
live  when  he  became  a  young  man? 

When  Moses  had  grown  to  be  a 
young  man,  he  left  the  palace  of  King 
Pharaoh  and  went  to  live  in  the  land 
of  Midian.  There  was  a  priest  in 
Midian  by  the  name  of  Jethro.  He 
had  a  number  of  beautiful  daughters. 
One  of  them  was  named  Zipporah. 
Moses  fell  in  love  with  her  and  in  the 
course  of  time  married  her, 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  of  a 
wonderful  thing  which  happened  to 
Moses.  He  had  been  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  on  the  desert,  tending  the 
sheep  of  his  father-in-law.  On  one 
day  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
speak  he  was  camped  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  called  Mount  Horeb. 

As  he  looked  round  he  saw  a 
strange  sight,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  .\  short  distance 
from  him  was  a  bush,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  had  caught  fire.  Moses  arose 
and  went  toward  the  Inirning  bush. 
You  can  imagine  how  surprised  he 
was  when  he  got  near  it  to  see  that 
it  was  not  burning. 

.As  he  stood  gazing  at  the  strange 
sight,  a  voice  spoke  to  him,  seem- 
ingly from  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
That  which  Moses  thought  was  fire 
was  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
said  to  Moses,  "Moses,  put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 


whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground."  Yes,  that  place  was  holy, 
because  the  Lord  was  there.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  meetinghouses.  They 
are  holy  places,  where  we  meet  to 
worship  God,  and  we  should  have  the 
greatest    respect    for   them. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  the  Lord 
wanted  Moses  to  do?  He  wanted  him 
to  go  back  to  Egypt  and  deliver  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  cruel  bondage 
of  the  Egyptians.  You  were  told  in 
the  last  lesson  how  the  wicked  king  of 
Egypt  had  ordered  that  all  the  baby 
boys  born  to  the  Hebrews  shotild  be 
put  to  death.  That  was  only  one  of 
his  cruel  acts.  The  Hebrews  were  af- 
flicted by  the  Egyptians  in  many  other 
ways. 

When  Moses  heard  the  great  mis- 
sion which  the  Lord  wanted  him  to 
perform,  he  began  to  feel  very  nerv- 
ous and  weak.  He  could  not  see  how 
he  could  perform  such  a  great  work. 
He  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
Lord  was  going  to  help  him.  With 
the  Lord  helping  him,  he  might  have 
known  that  he  could  have  done  any- 
thing. 

Moses  told  the  Lorrl  that  he  was 
slow  of  speech,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 
Egyptians  would  not  listen  to  him. 
The  Lord  said  He  knew  that  Moses 
was  not  a  great  preacher.  He  had, 
therefore  selected  Aaron,  Moses'  elder 
brother,  to  go  with  him  and  to  speak 
for   him. 

Soon  after  that  Moses  and  .Aaron 
started  on  their  mission.  They  went 
straight  to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  requested  him  to 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  hold  a  feast  and  wor- 
ship the  Lord  their  God.  Pharaoh 
became  very  angry.  He  said  he  did 
not  believe  in  God,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

Moses  and  /\aron  told  the  Lord 
what  Pharaoh  had  said.  Then  the 
Lord  told  them  to  go  back  and  per- 
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form  some  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  in 
order  to  show  him  that  they  had  been 
sent  of  God.  They  did  so,  but  Phar- 
aoh would  not  believe.  So  the  Lord 
decided  to  punish  the  proud  king  for 
his  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 
(Here  the  teacher  can  describe  some 
of  the  plagues.) 

Notwithstanding  all  those  terrible 
things  which  had  come  upon  Pharaoh 
and  his  people,  he  would  not  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go  with  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  Lord  saw  that  the  only 
way  in  which  He  could  deliver  His 
people  Israel  was  by  letting  death  en- 
ter the  home  of  the  Egyptians.  He 
told  Moses  and  Aaron  that  on  a  cer- 
tain night  a  destroying  angel  would 
go  through  the  land  of  Egypt  and  slay 
the  eldest  child  in  the  families  of  the 
Egyptians. 

You  may  want  to  know  how  the 
angel  would  be  able  to  tell  an  Egyp- 
tian home  from  a  Hebrew  dwelling. 
By  this  means :  The  Lord  told  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  tell  each  family  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  kill  a  lamb  and 
to  sprinkle  their  door  frames  with  its 
blood.  When  the  destroying  angel 
saw  the  blood  on  the  door  posts,  he 
would  know  that  it  was  an  Israelitish 
home,  and  would  pass  it  by. 

What  an  awful  scene  there  was  in 
Egypt  the  morning  after  the  angel 
had  passed  through  the  land.  The 
king's  eldest  child  was  dead,  and  so 
was  the  eldest  child  in  every  other 
Egyptian  family.  Weeping  and 
mourning,  the  afflicted  but  humbled 
people  went  to  the  king  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
go.  They  were  afraid  that  even  worse 
would  come  to  them. 

Pharaoh  yielded.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  set 
free.  With  joyful  hearts  the  people  of 
the  Lord  left  Egypt,  to  follow  their 
faithful  leaders  to  a  place  of  safety 
appointed  by  God. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  Pharaoh  regretted  having  re- 
leased them.  He  ordered  his  army 
to  be  got  ready  to  pursue  the  Israel- 
ites and  bring  them  back.     When  the 


children  of  Israel  saw  Pharaoh's  army 
coming  after  them,  they  began  to 
tremble  with  fright.  They  believed 
they  would  be  killed  or  taken  back 
to  bondage. 

They  were  at  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Moses  called  out  to  them,  "Fear 
not.  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord."  Then  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  sea;  the  waters 
divided  and  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  over  on  dry  ground.  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  hurried  after  them. 
When  they  were  in  the  sea,  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  rod  again,  the  wa- 
ter came  back  and  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  were  destroyed.  Thus  the  Lord 
delivered  His  people,  and  punished 
those  who  had  so  cruelly  treated  them. 

Lesson  I  7.  Moses  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 


REVIEW. 

1.  To  what  place  did  Moses  go  from 
Egypt?  2.  What  was  the  name  of  the  priest 
of  Midian?  3.  In  what  way  did  Moses 
become  related  to  him?  4.  What  occu- 
pation did  Moses  follow?  5.  Describe  the 
strange  sight  which  he  beheld  one  day. 
6.  What  command  did  the  Lord  give  to 
Moses  as  he  drew  near  the  bush  ?  7.  What 
may  we  learn  from  that  command?  8. 
What  commission  did  the  Lord  give  to 
Moses  and  Aaron?  9.  riow  did  Pharaoh 
treat  them?  10.  What  had  the  Lord  to 
do  in  order  to  get  His  people  free?  IL 
How  did  the  angel  know  the  difference 
between  the  homes  of  the  Israelites  and 
those  of  the  Egyptians  ?  12.  After  the 
children  of  Israel  had  been  set  free,  what 
did  Pharaoh  do?  13.  Tell  how  the  Lord 
delivered  His  people  from  Pharaoh  and  his 
army?  14.  What  may  we  learn  from  this 
lesson? 

Three  months  after  the  children  of 
Israel  had  left  Egypt  they  came  to  a 
place  called  Mount  Sinai.  I  want  you 
to  remember  the  name  of  that  mount, 
and  of  a  wonderful  thing  which  hap- 
pened there,  which  you  will  hear  about 
today. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  had 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  Lord  spoke  to  their  leader,  Moses. 
He  told  Moses  that  if  the  children  of 
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Israel  would  serve  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments  He  would  bless  them 
above  every  other  people. 

After  having  talked  with  the  Lord 
for  some  time,  Moses  came  down 
from  the  mount  and  told  the  people 
all  that  the  Lord  desired  them  to  do. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  great  bless- 
ings   which    they    had    received    from 


Him,  and  of  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  He  had  saved  them  when  Phar- 
aoh and  his  army  were  coming  after 
them  to  take  them  back  to  Egypt. 
When  Moses  had  finished  speaking, 
the  people  said,  "AH  that  the  Lord  has 
spoken  we  will  do." 

The  Lord  had  instructed  Moses  to 
get  the  people  ready  for  a  certain  day. 


MOSES    WITH    THE    LAW. 
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On  that  day  the  Lord  said  He  would 
come  down  on  the  mount  in  a  thick 
cloud.  He  would  speak  to  the  people 
out  of  the  cloud,  and  they  would  hear 
His  voice,  but  Aloses  only  would  be 
permitted  to  see  His  face  and  talk 
with  Him.  The  reason  the  people 
could  not  see  the  Lord  was  because 
they  were  not  pure  enough.  We  are 
told  in  the  scriptures  that  only  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  The  peo- 
ple were  commanded  to  wash  all  their 
clothing,  and  to  cleanse  themselves 
thoroughly.  Then  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed they  would  be  permitted  to  gather 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  to  see  won- 
derful things  and  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
all  the  children  of  Israel  got  up  early 
and  made  preparations  to  go  to  Mount 
Sinai  to  worship  God  and  to  see  the 
wonderful  things  Moses  had  told  them 
about.  When  they  had  all  assembled 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  a  terrible 
neal  of  thunder  almost  shook  the  earth. 
Then  the  lightning  flashed,  and  on 
looking  up  they  saw  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  down  from  heaven  and 
covering  the  mountain. 

The  Lord  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
cloud  but  the  people  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Him.  He  called  to 
Moses  and  the  people  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord.  He  invited  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  come  up  to  the  mount,  and 
thev  went  up. 

When  they  came  down,  Moses  held 
two  large,  flat  rocks  in  his  hands.  They 
were  covered  with  writing.  They 
were  ten  commandments,  which  the 
Lord  had  written  for  the  children  of 
Israel  to  keep. 

When  the  people  kept  these  com- 
mandments, they  were  greatlv  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  but  when  they  failed  to 
keep  them,  they  did  not  prosper. 

The  teacher  can  enumerate  the  com- 
mandments, and  explain  the  same  to 
the  children.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  eighth,  "Remember  the 
.Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  etc 


Lesson  1 8.  The  Golden  Calf. 


1.  Three  months  after  the  children  of 
Israel  had  left  Eg\'pt,  what  place  did  they 
come  to?  2.  For  what  purpose  did  Moses 
go  up  to  the  mount?  3.  What  promise  did 
the  Lord  make  to  the  children  of  Israel 
on  condition  they  would  keep  His  com- 
mandments? 4.  What  covenant  did  the 
children  of  Israel  make  with  the  Lord  ? 
5.  What  did  the  Lord  tell  Moses  would 
happen  three  days  later?  6.  What  prepara- 
tion had  the  people  to  make  for  that  day? 

7.  Tell  what  took  place  when  the  people 
had   assembled   at  the   foot   of  the   mount? 

8.  Why  were  they  not  permitted  to  see 
God?  9.  Whom  did  the  Lord  permit  to  go 
up  into  the  mount  and  talk  with  Him? 
10.  Why  were  Moses  and  Aaron  thus  fa- 
vored? 11.  What  does  this  teach  us?  12. 
What  did  the  Lord  give  to  Moses?  13.  Re- 
peat some  of  the  commandments.  14.  In 
what  way  can  we  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy?  15.  How  can  we  violate  the  Sab- 
bath? 16.  In  order  to  please  our  Heavenly 
Father  what  must  we  do? 

Moses  and  Aaron  spent  almost  all 
their  time  teaching  the  children  of  Is- 
rael the  commandments  of  God.  They 
found  it  ver}^  hard  to  get  the  people 
to  understand  the  things  of  God.  They 
had  been  so  long  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Deople  did  not  know,  and  consequent- 
ly did  not  worship  the  true  God.  They 
worshipped  idols  of  different  kinds- 

The  Lord  had  called  Moses  again 
up  into  the  mount.  He  had  been  gone 
for  many  days,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  began  to  wonder  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  and  if  he  would  ever 
come  back.  Then  they  did  a  very 
wicked  thing.  They  came  to  Aaron 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  make  them 
an  idol,  a  god,  as  they  called  it,  that 
they  might  have  something  to  wor- 
ship which  they  could  see. 

Aaron  told  them  of  the  true  and 
living  God,  who  was  in  heaven,  and 
exhorted  them  to  worship  Him,  and 
Him  only.  But  they  would  not  do  as 
he  desired  them.  They  insisted  on 
having  an  idol,  so  when  Aaron  saw 
that  all  the  people  were  against  him, 
and  that  they  would  not  do  as  he 
wished,  he  told  them  to  let  him  have 
the  gold  ear-rings  which  they  had  in 
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their  ears,  and  that  he  would  make 
them  an  idol  of  gold. 

They  did  so.  Aaron  broke  the  ear- 
rings, and  moulded  them  into  a  golden 
calf.  When  the  golden  calf  came  out 
of  the  furnace  the  people  all  fell  down 
before  it  and  began  to  worship  it,  say- 
ing, "This  is  the  god  who  brought  us 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

In  the  midst  of  their  worship,  they 
looked  up  and  to  their  surprise  they 
saw  ]\  loses  coming  down  from  the 
mount.  When  he  came  up  to  them 
and  saw  what  they  were  doing  his 
heart  was  filled  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row. What  would  the  Lord  think  of  the 
people,  who  after  having  been  blessed 
as  the\-  had  been,  had  forsaken  Him 


and   turned   to  the   worship   of  dumb 
idols ! 

The  Lord  was  very  angry  with 
them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pleading  of  Aloses,  He  would  have 
severely  punished  them.  Moses  went 
up  into  the  mount  again  and  pleaded 
with  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  clyldren 
of  Israel  for  the  great  sin  they  had 
committed.  The  Lord  promised  Moses 
that  He  would  be  merciful  to  them. 
He  said,  however,  that  He  would  not 
go  before  them  to  the  promised  land, 
as  He  had  promised  to  do.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  their  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  glorious  presence  of  the 
Lord.  , 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman. 
OUTLINE   FOR  JULY. 

1.  Independence  Day.     Aim:  Courage  to  do  right  wins  the  favor  of  God 
and  man. 

2.  The  Three  Hebrews.     Text:     Daniel  3.  .\ini :     The  Same. 

3.  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions.    Text :     Daniel  6.     Aim  :    The  .Same. 

4.  The  Pioneers.     Aim :    The  Same. 

5.  The  First  Sabbath  in  Utah — President  Young's  Talk. 

OUTLINE   FOR  AUGUST. 

1.  Children's  Day. 

2.  Baby  Boy  Moses.     Exodus  2:1-10.     .\im  :     Im]ilicit  ti'ust  in  God  and 
earnest  effort  on  our  part,  wins  God's   favor. 

3.  David  and  the  Giant.  T  Samuel  17.     Aim  :     The  Same. 

4.  Fire  from  Heaven.     I  Kings  18.     .\im :    The  Same. 

[The  lessons  in  this  issue  have  been  prepared  by  Sisters  Etlicl  S.  Briiitnn,  Lucilc  Paul, 
and  Nellie  Allen,  of  Ensign  Stake.] 


FIRST    SUXD.W. 


Work  for  July. 

-INDEPENDENCE   D,\Y.        the  bltic,  '"Be  true." 

Story — ".\tnit         Polly's         George 
Song — "Patriotic  Hymn,"  in  Fanny      \\'ashington."     (See    Children's    .Sec- 
Snow     Knowlton's      book.      "Nature      tion,  page  367.) 
Songs  for  Children,"  p.  102. 


Suggestions  for  Morning  Talk. — A 
simple  talk  aliout  our  flag  as  a  symbol. 
To  even  the  smallest  child  the  red  can 
say,  "Be  brave,"  the  white.  "Be  pure."      be  u.sed  on  the  second  and  third  Sun- 


SECOND  SUNDAY. — TIIIC  THREE 
IIEI5REWS. 

Mornng    Talk. — This   thought   ma\ 
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days  as  suggestive  of  the  aim  of  the 
month.  "Not  the  things  that  I  want 
to  do,  but  the  things  that  I  ought  to 
do,  will  make  me  glad  at  the  end  of 
day." 

LESSON   STORY. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  in  a  country 
many  miles  from  here,  there  lived  a 
very  great  and  powerful  king;  but  he 
wasn't  a  very  good  man.  He  did  not 
have  faith  in  the  Lord  and  did  not  be- 
lieve the  things  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord  said.  At  one  time  he  had  all  of 
his  workmen  melt  a  great  deal  of  gold 
and  mould  it  into  an  image. 

[Note: — Give  clear  idea  of  image. 
Illustrate.] 

When  this  image  was  made,  the 
king  commanded  all  the  people  to  wor- 
ship it,  that  is,  pray  to  it  like  we  do 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  You  know 
that  the  Lord  says  that  we  should  not 
make  an  image  of  anything  and  wor- 
ship it,  because  He  is  the  Lord  to  whom 
we  should  all  pray.  Now,  all  the  peo- 
ple were  told  by  this  king  that  when 
they  heard  certain  music  which  would 
sound  every  day,  they  should  kneel 
down  and  pray  to  this  image,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  this  they  would  be 
burned  in  a  very  hot  fire.     So  most 


of  the  people  when  they  heard  the  mu- 
sic knelt  down  and  prayed.  But  there 
were  three  very  good  men  living  in  this 
country,  and  they  loved  God  and  tried 
to  serve  Him,  and  so  they  would  not 
pray  to  the  image.  When  the  king 
found  that  these  men  would  not  pray 
the  way  he  commanded  them  to,  he 
told  his  servants  to  make  the  fire  very 
hot  in  the  great  furnace  and  brought 
the  three  men,  who  were  Hebrews,  to 
be  burned.  These  three  men  were  not 
afraid  though,  because  they  knew  they 
had  done  right. 

And  when  these  three  good  men 
were  put  into  the  hot  fire,  the  king  and 
all  his  people  stood  by  to  watch.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  they  saw.  In- 
stead of  these  three  men  burning  they 
saw  four  men  walking  around  in  the 
fire  not  getting  burned  at  all.  Then 
the  king  knew  that  these  very  good 
men  were  not  going  to  be  harmed  by 
the  fire,  for  he  could  see  that  the  fourth 
man  was  an  angel  sent  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  protect  His  servants. 
The  king  called  to  the  three  Hebrews 
and  told  them  to  come  out  of  the  fire ; 
and  they  did  so  and  were  not  burned 
at  all.  So  the  king  knew  that  these 
were  truly  servants  of  God  and  he 
told  all  the  people  in  his  country  never 
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to  speak  evil  against  a  God  who  could 
so  protect  those  He  loved.  Then  he 
placed  the  the  three  Hebrews  in  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  power  in  His  king- 
dom. 

THIRD    SUNDAY. DANIEL    IN    THE    DEN 

OF    LIONS. 

Steps  in  the  lesson  development : — 

1.  Unlimited  power  of  the  king. 

2.  King's   favor  shown  to  Daniel. 

3.  Jealousy  of  princes  and  gov- 
ernors. 

4.  King's  decree. 

5.  Daniel's  courage  to  do  right. 

6.  Daniel's  deliverance. 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. THE   PIONEERS. 

Let  the  teachers  plan  and  adapt  to 
local  conditions  the  story  of  the  pioneer 
journey  westward  and  with  this  asso- 
ciate possibly  the  settlement  of  their 
own  towns  or  villages,  the  year  and 
the  time  of  'year  may  not  accord,  but 
the  central  thought  is  the  same.  If 
possible  get  the  story  directly  from  the 
lips  of  some  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
See  s"pecial  work  in  Juvenile  In- 
structor for  July,  1910. 

memory  gem. 

[To  be  used  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 

Sundays.] 

"Heavenly  Father,  may  we  know 
All  the  way  our  feet  should  go. 
Day  by  day  help  us  to  be 
Kind  to  all  and  true  to  Thee." 

FIFTH     SUNDAY. THE    FIRST    SABBATH 

IN    UTAH. 

Text — Whitney's  History  of  Utah, 
Vol.  I,  pages  ii2  and  Zii. 

Material — Pictures  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  O.xen.  If  possible  make 
camp  wagons  and  place  in  a  circle. 
(See  special  work  in  Juvenile  In- 
structor of  July,  1910.) 

Aim — Remember  the  Sabbath  day, 
to  keep  it  holy. 

STORY. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  Pioneers 
came  here?  Who  was  their  leader? 
There  were  no  trains  then,  so  how  did 
they  come  ?    It  took  them  many,  many 


days  and  weeks  to  get  here.  When 
Sunday  came,  what  did  their  leader 
tell  them  to  do? 

The  day  they  got  here  was  Satur- 
day. Well,  you  know  what  a  busy 
day  Saturday  is  now ;  that  Saturday 
was  a  very  busy  day  for  the  Pioneers. 
Mothers,  fathers,  and  children  were 
very  busy  all  day,  and  when  night 
came,  there  were  a  great  many  things 
undone.  That  night  they  went  to  bed 
very  tired,  but  very,  very  happy. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  every 
one  got  up  early.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing, and  everything  looked  beautiful. 
The  many  little  tasks  that  were  left 
from  the  night  before  were  put  away 
until  Monday. 

Some  little  folks  had  no  shoes  to 
wear,  some  had  only  an  old  patched 
dress ;  but  they  all  had  clean,  smiling 
faces,  and  dean  loving  hearts.  Do  you 
think  they  went  to  Sunday  School  that 
morning?  No,  there  were  no  Sunday 
Schools  then,  but  every  one,  mothers, 
fathers,  and  children  went  to  a  meet- 
ing, and  they  met  in  the  queerest  kind 
of  a  place.  The  wagons  were  all 
placed  in  a  big  circle,  just  as  our 
chairs  are  placed,  and  right  in  the  cen- 
ter they  held  their  first  meeting-  Our 
Heavenly  Father  knew  what  loving, 
happy  hearts  each  one  had,  and  He 
blessed  them  so  much  for  it. 

In  the  afternoon  they  all  went  to 
another  meeting.  In  this  meeting,  the 
sacrament  was  passed.  We  all  know 
what  the  sacrament  is,  don't  we?  Af- 
ter that  President  Brigham  Yoimg 
spoke  to  the  people. 
He  told  the  people  this : 
"You  must  not  work  on  Sunday. 
You  must  not  hunt  or  fish." 

Our  Heavenly  Father  had  told  them 
they  should  not  work  or  play  on  Sun- 
day.    And  He  has  told  us,  too. 

Had  not  our  Heavenly  Father 
brought  them  safely  to  this  place  ?  Had 
He  not  taken  good  care  of  them  ?  And 
they  were  thankful  for  it,  and  thanked 
our  Heavenly  Father  many  times  for 
His  goodness  to  them.  And  our  Heav- 
enly Father  loved  them  liccause  they 
kept  Sunday  holy  and  did  not  work. 
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He  helped  them  make  houses  and  gar- 
dens.    He  sent  sunshine  and  rain  to 


make  the  plants  grow,  just  as  He  does 
now. 


A  Fair  Young  Champion. 


A  very  pleasant  feature  of  a  recent 
conference  of  the  17th  Ward  Sun- 
day School,  Salt  Lake  City,  was  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Lorna 
Russell,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Sun- 
day School  veteran,  Brother  Tames 
Dwyer.  Miss  Russell  was  formerly  a 
pupil  in  the  school  named.  On  ac- 
count of  the  excitement  now  prevail- 
ing ^in  England  concerning  "Mormon- 
ism"  and  the  general  interest  in  our 
affairs,  we  publish  the  letter  in  full 
as  follows : 

Conamiir,   Snndgate,  Kent. 
-.,         ,,  March  28,   1911. 

Dear_  Mr.   McAllister: 

_  This  can  only  be  a  short  letter,  but 
in  it  I  hope  to  tell  you  how  much  the 
Seventeenth  ward  Sunday  School  has 
taught  me.  I  don't  suppose  I  realized 
how  much  until  I  came  to  England. 

How  little  I  should  have  been  able  to 
talk  to  some  of  my  friends  about  the 
Mormons,  if  I  had  not  been  one  of  them 
myself!  They  know  such  a  little  about 
us,  but  I  feel,  however  little  it  is,  that  1 
have  changed  some  people's  '  curious 
ideas   about   the   people   of  Utah. 

I  have  the  Juvenile  Instructor  sent 
mc,  and  I  enjoy  reading  it  so  much,  and 
how  proud  I  felt  when  one  of  my  friends 
f,4-?'^  looking  through  this  magazine  said 
The  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  Truth, 
and  how  much  Mormonism  must  mean 
to   your   people." 

All  of  the  girls  here  enjoy  the  books 
grandfather  sends  of  Utah,  and  I  love 
telling  them  of  the  lovely  city  I  long  to 
see. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  has  grown 
longer  than  I  first  intended,  so  I  v.ili 
end  now,  with  all  good  wishes  for  suc- 
cess and  encouragement  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  ward.  I  remain. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Lorna  Russell. 

In  a  letter  to  her  aunt  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Miss  Lorna  also  says : 

You  have  no  idea  how  I  have  enliglit 
ened   so   many   people's   minds   as   far   as 
the  Mormon  people  is  concerned. 

You  know  while  I  was  at  Miss  Kinley's 
to  a  large  tea  party,  one  day  a  ver> 
sternlonking  man     came     in.       The     whole 


rooms  were  full  of  grown-up,  stiff  Eng 
lish  people.  Well,  the  subject  happened 
to  turn  to  religion,  and  I  found  myself 
breathless  with  excitement,  telling  and 
answering  questions  as  best  I  could,  all 
about  my  cherished  Salt  Lake  City  ana 
the  Mormons. 


MISS   LORNA   RUSSELL. 

And  think,  after  they  had  gone  I  founa 
1  had  been  talking  to  two  critics,  and 
one  of  them  the  most  rigid  critic  on  tht. 
London  Times,  the  leading  paper  in  all 
England.  I  was  weak  with  fright,  and 
goodness  knows  what  he  thought  of  me. 
Probably  he  thought  I  was  a  bold,  im- 
pudent young  person  to  dare  to  talk  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  Mormon  doctrines. 

I  have  to  tell  people  who  don't  know 
anything  about  our  beautiful,  peaceful 
liome  in  dear  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City 
in  particular  and  people  aren't  my 
friends  if  they  don't  like  to  hear  the 
truth  about  my  people,  the  Mormons. 

I  gave  two  lectures  before  a  large 
number  of  young  lady  students  at  Cona- 
mur  outside  of  London,  where  our  school 
is  located  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
seashore. 


The  Long-tailed  Weasel. 

(  I'utorins  arizonensis.  j 
Bv  Claude  T.  Barnes. 


51.    S.   P.   H.  ;   M.     B. 


JI.   A.   O.   V. 


Revelling  always  in  scenes  of  the 
most  heinous  butchery,  sinking  his 
long,  white  teeth  deep  into  the  throat 
of  every  victim  his  dauntless  courage 
will  permit  him  to  tackle,  and  passing 
like  a  flash  in  search  of  more  blood, 
more  devilish  killing,  the  Long-tailed 
Weasel  is  truly  the  most  murderous 
animal  that  roams  the  western  wilds. 
An  eagle,  a  mink,  a  coyote  or  a  wolf 
will  usually  cease  its  killing  when  hun- 
ger has  been  appeased  or  at  least  gor- 
mandize for  days  on  the  victims  of  a 
one-night  slaughter;  but  not  so  the 
Weasel :  like  the  Thugs  of  India,  who 
murdered  everyone  they  could  as  a 
regular  religious  practice,  he  glories 
in  his  fiendish  work  of  destruction. 
We  may  place  him  down  at  once  as 
the  wickedest  and  most  unlovable  fur- 
bearer  in  America.    We  shall  see  why. 

The  Long-tailed  Weasel,  Large  Er- 
mine, or  Yellow-bellied  Weasel,  as  he 
is  differently  called,  is  the  largest  of 
his  kind.  His  habitat  includes  the 
Rocky,  prairie,  and  intermountain  re- 


gions of  western  North  America.  Ari- 
.coiiensis  is  the  L'tah  species. 

In  winter  the  Weasel,  being  pure 
white  and  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
looks  at  a  distance  like  an  albino  squir- 
rel :  but  in  summer  he  turns  yellow- 
ish brown  above  and  a  rich  warm  huffy 
yellow  below.  His  chin,  cheeks,  upiJer 
lip  and  tail  are  black. 

Though  this  Weasel  does  not  travel 
far,  it  is  neither  sociable  nor  gregar- 
ious, having  a  despicable  hatred  for 
others  of  its  kind  except  during  the 
brief  breeding  season.  Its  stinking 
smell  may  be  an  original  means  of  in- 
tercommunication, as  well  as  the  sharp 
face  and  tail  markings,  but  the  rep- 
tilian little  cut-throat  is  evidcntlv  al- 
ways bent  on  internecine  strife,  not 
sociality. 

Weasels  growl,  snarl,  hiss,  puff  and 
even  make  reiterated  sharp  barks  at 
times.  The  mother  may  call  her  voung 
with  a  sort  of  "grumbling  coo"  or 
chuckle  in  low  tone  when  playing  with 
them.     They  all   chatter   when   angry 
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and  bark  at  objects  that  puzzle  them. 

The  mating  season  in  Utah  takes 
place  the  third  week  in  March,  and 
though  the  species  are  at  times  seen 
together  and  there  is  some  evidence 
of  pairing,  the  male  cares  not  a  whiff 
about  the  home.  He  will  fight  like  a 
demon,  however,  if  the  female  is  dis- 
turbed when  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  dens  of  Weasels  are  compli- 
cated burrows  of  great  length,  neat 
separate  apartments  for  food  and  for 
garbage  compelling  us  to  respect  to 
some  extent  the  little  executioner  with- 
in. 

After  a  period  of  forty  days  ges- 
tation, from  four  to  eight  though  usu- 
ally five  or  six  young  are  born,  which 
the  mother  hides  and  guards  with  a 
courage  capable  of  facing  an  elephant. 
The  little  ones  are  blind  for  nine  days 
and  not  until  six  or  eight  weeks  does 
the  mother  take  the  troupe  of  young  pi- 
rates forth  to  their  lessons  in  carnage. 

As  a  rule  the  Long-tailed  Weasel 
lives  in  a  village  of  Richardson  ground 
squirrels,  moving  house  when  they 
move,  and  assassinating  them  with 
ceaseless  vigilance.  Major  R.  A.  Al- 
len chased  a  weasel  into  its  hole  and 
then  thrust  a  dead  squirrel  after  it ; 
the  daring  little  fellow  at  once  fought 
for  the  prey,  running  out  and  jump- 
ing up  for  it  as  the  major  held  it  in 
his  hand. 

Always  after  blood  the  Weasel  will 
search  for  mice  in  the  soft  snow  or 
climb  a  tree  for  game.  We  can,  how- 
ever, admire  little  in  it  but  its  mar- 
velous courage.    As  Dr.  Coues  says  : 

"A  glance  at  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Weasel  would  suffice  to  betray 
their  character.  Their  teeth  are  al- 
most of  the  highest  raptorial  char- 
acter; the  jaws  are  worked  by  enor- 
mous masses  of  muscles  covering  all 
the  sides  of  the  skull.  The  forehead 
is  low,  and  the  nose  is  sharp ;  the  eyes 
are  small,  penetrating,  cunning,  and 
glitter  with  an  angry  green  light.  There 
is  something  peculiar,  moreover,  in  the 
way  that  this  fierce  face  surmounts  a 
body  extraordinary  wiry,  lithe  and 
muscular.      It   ends   in    a    remarkably 


long  and  slender  neck,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  be  held  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  latter.  When  the  crea- 
ture is  glancing  around,  with  the  neck 
stretched  up  and  the  flat  triangular 
head  bent  forward  swaying  from  one 
side  to  the  other  we  catch  the  like- 
ness in  a  moment — it  is  the  image  of  a 
serpent." 

The  dying  squeak,  the  final  spas- 
modic quiver,  the  hot  gushing  blood 
— these  are  the  delights  of  the  insat- 
iably cruel  Weasel. 

Ground  squirrels  are  its  principal 
food,  though  it  actually  chases  down 
the  brush  rabbit,  which  trembling  with 
fear  rushes  into  its  hole  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassin.  Everything 
from  a  mouse  to  a  turkey  is  included 
in  the  Weasel's  bill  of  fare.  Fifty 
chickens  have  been  known  to  lie  the 
silent  morning  evidence  of  one  night's 
work.  Climbing  better  than  chip- 
munks the  Weasels  chase  them  to  their 
doom  and  forever  prey  on  squirrels. 

Despite  the  Weasel's  propensity  to 
kill  wantonly  and  to  eat  only  the  fresh 
hot  blood  of  its  victims,  it  has  a  strong- 
ly developed  storage  habit.  It  will 
drag  fifty  rats  into  a  compact  heap, 
cover  a  rabbit  solidly  with  snow — and 
leave  them  to  spoil. 

Every  move  of  the  Weasel  is  a  flash  ; 
it  dodges  so  quickly  as  to  baffle  the 
eye.  It  can  swim  faster  than  a  dog, 
climb  trees  better  than  a  chipmunk 
and  chase  a  brush  rabbit  down. 

Weasels  are,  however.  Weasels' 
greatest  enemies ;  for  once  the  breed- 
ing season  is  over  the  adults  become 
deadly  foes.  The  males  even  fight  the 
females  to  death,  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  weight  determining  the  victor. 
It  is  a  case  of  either  fall  or  flee  and 
usually  a  deadly  battle  tells  the  story. 
One  Weasel  kills  so  many  living  things 
that  this  family  destruction  avoids  per- 
haps temporary  starvation.  The  grip 
of  death  is  a  terrible  one  as  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  bald  eagle  taken  with 
a  bleached  Weasel  skull,  the  jaws  of 
which  were  clenched  in  its  neck.  A 
battle  had  taken  place  in  the  air,  talons 
finally  overcoming  fangs. 


Aunt  Polly's  "George  Washington." 

"George  Washington !" 
"Ma'am?" 
"Come  lieah,  sah !" 
Avmt   Polly   folded  her    arms    and 
leaned  against  the  doorway  and  wait- 
ed for  the  appearance  of  her  son  and 
heir    above    the    edge    of   the    hill    on 
which  her  cabin  stood. 

The  crown  of  a  ragged  straw  hat 
surmounting  a  dusky  face  first  ap- 
peared, followed  by  a  pair  of  shoul- 
ders covered  with  a  nondescript  shirt; 
then  as  he  climbed  the  incline,  there 
arose  gradually  to  his  mother's  view  a 
pair  of  large  and  heavy  trousers  drag- 
ging slowly  along,  as  if  unwilling  to 
follow  the  body,  two  bare  black  feet; 
and  thus,  fully  revealed  from  top  to 
toe  came  a  solemn  and  dirty  little 
darky. 

His  mother's  eyes  rested  on  him 
with  a  spark  of  indignation  in  them. 

"George  Washin'ton,"  she  said,  "you 
sartainly  is  the  laziest  nigger  I  ever 
see.  How  long,  sah,  does  you  s'pose 
you  was  a-comin'  up  dat  hill?  You 
don'  no?  I  don'  nether;  'twas  so  long 
I  los'  all  count.  You'll  bring  your 
mudder's  gray  hair  in  sorrer  to  de 
grave  yet,  wid  you  pokin'  and  slow- 
ness, see  if  you  don'.  Heah  I  is  wait- 
in'  and  a'waitin'  on  you  for  to  go  down 
to  ol  Mass'  Cunnin'ham's  wid  dose 
clothes.  Take  'em  to  de  young  city 
man  boardin'  dar,  and  tell  him  desc 
is  his  clean  clothes  dat  vour  old  mud- 


der  washed,  and  dat  dey  comes  to 
fifty  cents.  And  don't  let  de  grass 
grow  under  yore  feet,  George  Wash- 
ington, you  heah  dat?" 

George  Washington  nodded.  He 
never  exhausted  himself  in  unneces- 
sary speech.  He  was  a  strange,  silent 
child,  with  a  long,  solemn  face. 

His  mother  gave  him  the  basket 
containing  the  beautifully  laundered 
linen — told  him  once  more  to  be  care- 
ful and  started  him  safely  off. 

George  Washington  rested  his  bas- 
ket on  his  hip  and  jogged  along  think- 
ing of  the  spring  fried  chicken  the 
fifty  cents  might  l^uy  for  supper 
when — 

There  was  only  one  muddy  place 
on  George  Washington's  route  to 
town ;  that  was  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  by  the  railroad  track.  W.hy 
should  his  feet  slip  from  under  him 
and  he  go  sliding  into  the  mud  right 
there?  It  was  too  bad.  It  did  not 
hurt  him,  but  those  shirts  and  shining- 
collars,  alas !  Some  of  them  tumbled 
out,  and  he  lifted  them  up  all  spattered 
and  soiled. 

He  sat  down  and  contemplated  the 
situation  with  an  expression  of  speech- 
less solemnity,  but  he  lifted  the  linen 
into  its  place  and  trudged  on. 

The  young  folks  at  "Mass'  Cunning- 
ham's" sent  him  to  the  boarder's  room 
with  many  a  jest  on  his  slowness  and 
he  snook  in  his  ragged  clothes  wlien 
the  young  man  lifted  the  things  from 
the  liasket  to  put  them  awav. 
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He  exclaimed  in  anger  at  their 
soiled  appearance,  and,  of  course,  im- 
mediately bundled  them  back  into  the 
basket. 

"Here,  George,"  he  said,  "take  these 
back  to  your  mother  to  wash,  and  don't 
you  dare,  you  little  vagabond!  ever 
bring  such  looking  things  to  me 
again !" 

Slowly  George  climbed  the  hill  to- 
ward home ;  slowly  he  entered  and  set 
down  his  basket.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  emerged  from  the  door, 
about  three  minutes  later,  might  have 
led  a  stranger  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
different  boy. 

But  it  was  not.  It  was  the  same 
George. 

The  next  afternoon  came  around 
and  George  Washington  again  depart- 
ed on  his  errand.  No  thoughts  of  sup- 
per or  good  things  ran  rife  in  his 
brain  that  day.  He  attended  strictly 
to  business.  His  mother,  standing  in 
the  door-way,  called  'after  him  :  "Be 
kurful,  George  Washin'ton  'bout  de 
train.  I  hur'd  it  at  de  upper  junction 
jess  now.    It'll  be  long  d'rectly." 

George  Washington  nodded  and  dis- 
appeared. He  crossed  the  muddy  place 
in  safety  and  breathed  more  freely. 
He  was  turning  toward  town  when 
something  on  the  railroad  track  caught 
his  eye.  There  lay  the  big  rock  that 
had  been  on  the  hill  above  ever  since 
he  could  remember  ;  it  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  track.  He  wondered 
how  the  coming  train  would  get  over 
it. 

Across  on  the  other  side  the  hill 
sloped  down  to  a  deep  ravine.  What 
if  the  big  rock  pushed  the  train  off ! 
His  heart  gave  a  great  jump.  He 
had  heard  them  talk  of  an  accident 
once,  where  many  people  were  killed. 
He  thought  of  running  to  tell  some- 
body but  it  was  a  good  way  to  the 
next  house,  and  just  then  he  heard  the 
train  faintly ;  it  was  too  late  for  that. 
Tust  above  in  the  direction  that  the 
train  was  coming  was  a  sharp  curve. 
It  could  not  stop  if  it  came  tearing 
round  that  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 


bend  was  a  very  high  trestle  that  made 
him  sick  to  look  at. 

The  slow,  dull  boy  stood  and  trem- 
bled. In  a  moment  more  he  had  set 
his  basket  carefully  in  the  bush  and 
ran  around  the  curve.  At  the  edge  of 
the  trestle  he  paused  and  then,  drop- 
ping on  his  hands  and  knees,  crept  as 
fast  as  he  could  over  the  dizzy  height 
to  the  other  side.  He  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  ran  on. 

When  the  train  dashed  in  sight,  the 
engineer  spied  a  small  object  on  the 
track,  pointing  frantically  behind  him. 
The  child  ran  away  from  the  track  but 
continued  to  wave  and  point  and  shout,. 
"Stop!" 

The  train  whistled  and  slackened. 
George  Washington,  hatless  and 
breathless  was  jerked  into  the  engine 
where  he  gasped,  "Big  rock  on  de 
track  round  de  curve."  The  train  was 
moving  slowly  over  the  trestle  and 
stopped  in  the  curve  and  there,  in- 
deed, was  the  rock  that  might  have 
hurled  them  all  down  to  death,  but  for 
that  ridiculous-looking  boy. 

Meanwhile  in  the  cabin,  Aunt  Polly 
was  restless  and  concluded  to  go  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  wait  for 
George  Washington.  Behold,  when,, 
as  she  appeared  down  the  path,  the 
sight  that  met  her  gaze. 

"What's  dis  boy  bin  a-doin' !  I'se 
his  mudda  I  is.     What's  dis  mean !" 

On  this  identical  train  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  road.  "Why,  avmtie,"  he 
said,  "you  have  a  boy  to  be  proud  of. 
He  crept  over  the  high  trestle  and 
warned  the  train,  and  maybe  saved  all 
our  lives.    He  is  a  hero." 

Aunt  Polly  was  dazed. 

"A  hero,"  she  said,  "dat's  a  big 
t'ing  for  a  little  black  nigger.  George 
Washington,  whar's  dat  basket?" 

"In  the  bushes,  mammy ;  I'se  goin' 
for  to  get  it." 

The  train  was  nearly  ready  to  be 
off.  The  president  called  Aunt  Polly 
aside,  and  she  came  back  with  a  beam- 
ing face,  and  five  ten-dollar  bills 
clutched  in  her  hands. 

Aunt  Polly  caught  George  in  her- 
arms. 
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"Dey  sed  you  was  a  hearo,  George 
Washin'ton,  but  you  is  yore  mammy's 
own  boy,  and  you  shall  hab  chicken 
for  vore  supper  des  berry  night,  and  a 
whole  poun'  cake  tomorrow,  yes  vou 
shall!" 

And  when  George  Washington  re- 
turned the  gentleman  his  washing  he, 
like  his  name  sake,  was  a  hero. — Best 
Things  from  Best  Authors. — Shoe- 
maker. 

Margaret  and  the  Lily. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

One  day  the  "other  Margaret,"  as 
papa  called  her,  took  little  Margaret, 
her  niece,  to  visit  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. 

The  sick  children  were  glad  to  see 
them,  for  the  other  Margaret  had  vis- 
ited them  many  times  and  always  had 
a  cheerful  word  and  a  sweet  smile  for 
them. 

Thev  paused  longest  by  the  bed  of 
little  Jamie  who  had  been  afflicted  for 
a  long  time.  When  they  left  him,  the 
other  Margaret  kissed  him,  and  her 
little  companion  saw  her  wipe  tears 
from  her  eves,  and  by  this  she 
knew  the  little  fellow  was  very  ill  in- 
deed and  she  felt  very  sad,  for  she 
loved  little  Jamie  who  once  had  been 
her  little  playmate. 

Her  aunt  noticed  the  look  on  the 
child's  face,  and  with  cheerful  words 
tried  to  banish  it.  and  she  was  soon 
smiling  again.  The  next  day  they 
heard  that  little  Jamie  was  free  from 
all  pain  and  suffering,  and  had  gone 
to  a  better  land. 

Then  the  other  Margaret  gave  the 
little  girl  a  curious  object  which  she 
called' a  bulb.  "What  is  it?"  asked  the 
child,  and  this  is  the  story  which  her 
Aunt  Margaret  told  her: 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  beautiful 
country  far.  far  away,  there  lived  a 
good  and  great  king.  This  king's 
name  was  Noland,  and  he  was  wise  as 
well  as  good  and  great.  So  he  sought 
throughout  his  kingdom  for  one  who 
would   make   him   a   true   and   loving 


queen.  Among  the  ladies  of  his  court 
there  were  many  beautiful  maidens 
who  would  gladly  have  shared  his 
throne,  but  he  turned  sadly  from  them 
for  none  possessed  all  the  attributes 
of  mind  as  well  as  face,  which  he 
thought  necessary. 

One  day  as  he  walked  thoughtfully 
through  the  forest  of  beautiful  trees 
which  was  near  his  palace,  he  heard  a 
sweet    voice    singing.      At     first     he 
thought  it  must  be  a  wood-fairy,  and 
he   stood   quite   still    for   fear   of   dis- 
turbing her.     He  had  lived  near  the 
forest  all  his  life   and   had   heard   of 
these  dainty  beings,  but  never  had  he 
been  permitted  to  see  one  of  them.  The 
sweet  music  drew  nearer,  and  at  last 
he  saw,  instead  of  a  fairy,  a  most  beau- 
tiful maiden.     She  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, and  moved  lightly  forward,  sing- 
ing as  she  came.    Her  eyes  were  blue, 
and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  touched 
it  her  hair  was  like  shining  gold.     As 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  king  she 
stood  still,  and  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, for  she  had  imagined  she  was 
alone.     Her  face  so  fair  and  her  eyes 
so  blue  and  tender  caused  the  king's 
heart  to  rejoice,  for  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  he  knew  that  at  last  he  had  found 
one  worthy  to  be  his  queen,  although 
her  simple  white  gown  proclaimed  her 
of  humble  birth. 

He  bowed  low  as  he  took  her  hand, 
saying  softly,  "I  have  traveled  over  my 
kingdom  searching  for  you  my  queen, 
and  here  among  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  singing  birds  close  to  the  gates  of 
my  palace  I  have  found  you." 

The  maiden,  looking  into  his  eves 
with  a  modest  smile  and  blush,  knew 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  placing 
her  hand  confidingly  in  his  she  went 
with  him  to  the  wood  chopper's  little 
cottage  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  which 
was  her  home.  .Soon  afterward  she 
accompanied  him  to  his  palace  as  his 
queen.  She  was  so  gracious,  so  kind 
and  charitable  that  all  the  subjects 
loved  her,  and  after  a  time  she  was 
known  far  and  near  as  "Queen  Kind- 
heart,"  and  the  good  king  rejoiced. 
As  time  passed  a  tiny  princess  was 
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born  to  them  and  they  were  very,  very 
happy.  Their  subjects  lighted  bon- 
fires and  rang  bells  and  shouted  for 
joy,  while  it  was  said  that  all  the 
wood-fairies  gathered  together  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest  and  danced ;  then 
they  formed  a  circle  around  her  bed 
and  conferred  all  good  gifts  upon  her 
except,  unfortunately,  the  gift  of  long 
life,  which  they  forgot. 

The  babe  was  so  fair  and  sweet  she 
was  christened  Lily,  and  for  a  time  all 
went  well.  But  in  a  few  short  years 
the  little  princess  died,  and  the  king 
and  queen  mourned  and  could  not  be 
comforted.  They  buried  her  beneath 
a  pine  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  under 
which  she  had  loved  to  play,  and  the 
very  tree  around  which  the  wood  fairies 
had  danced  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 
At  night  these  little  creatures  guarded 
the  grave,  and  during  the  day  hid  un- 
der the  dark  pine  still  keeping  watch 
over  the  little  mound.  And  the  king 
and  queen  came  every  day  and  knelt 
beside  the  grave  and  could  not  be  com- 
forted, and  their  tears  fell  upon  it  and 
the  fairies  watched  pityingly  and  in 
silence.  Then  the  queen  of  the  wood- 
fairies  changed  the  earth  upon  which 
their  sad  tears  fell  into  a  queer  brown 
bulb,  and  then  placed  it  near  the  mar- 
ble shaft  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

The  queen  said  in  surprise,  "'What 
a  curious  thing!  What  can  it  be?"  and 
the  king  said,  "Let  us  plant  it,  it  must 
be  a  fairy  flower."  So  they  planted 
it  where  they  had  found  it,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  tiny  green  shoot  appeared 
above  the  top  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  people  came  to  see  it,  for  never  in 
all  the  kingdom  had  been  seen  a  plant 
like  this. 

So  day  by  day  they  watched  it  grow 
until  at  last  a  long  slender  bud  ap- 
peared which  grew  larger  and  larger 
until  the  tender  green  of  it  grew 
whiter  and  whiter,  then  the  birthday 
of  the  little  princess  came  around,  and 
on  that  sunny  morning  the  bud  un- 
folded and  the  watch  fairy,  whose 
name  was  Love,  gazed  upon  it  with 
delight. 

"Surely  the  dear  queen  will  be  com- 


forted now,"  she  whispered  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  then  as  she  heard  footsteps 
approaching  she  crept  into  the  beauti- 
ful blossom.  Down,  down  she  crept 
until  she  was  hidden  in  the  very  heart 
of  it,  and  when  the  king  and  queen 
reached  the  grave  they  looked  with  de- 
light upon  the  perfect  flower,  and  the 
queen  fell  upon  her  knees  among  the 
green  grass  and  pressed  her  face'close 
against  the  blossom,  saying,  as  the 
delicate  perfume  filled  the  air,  "It  is  as 
pure  and  sweet  as  the  soul  of  our  little 
Lily." 

Then  the  Fairy  Love  who  still  hid 
in  the  heart  of  it,  whispered  word?  of 
comfort  into  the  ear  of  the  queen,  and 
the  queen  reached  forth  her  hand  to 
the  king  and  drew  him  down  beside 
her. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "it  is  as  if  our 
darling  speaks." 

And  the  fairy  whisper  came  again, 
soft  as  the  breath  of  a  flower, 

"Be  comforted,"  it  said,  "for  from 
the  cold  and  silent  clay  of  the  earth- 
body,  the  soul  comes  forth  even  as 
the  perfect  flower  comes  from  the 
brown  bulb  which  incases  it,  and  in 
God's  own  good  time  you  will  be  re- 
united never  more  to  part." 

As  the  whisper  of  the  fairy  ceased, 
King  Noland  and  his  queen  looked  at 
each  other  and  they  smiled  through 
their  tears  and  were  comforted,  while 
the  wood-fairies  danced  about  and  re- 
joiced. Then  because  they  loved  their 
subjects  the  king  and  queen  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  sent  forth  so  that 
even  the  very  humblest  might  hear  and 
understand  the  glad  tidings  they  had 
heard,  and  forever  after  the  flower 
was  known  as  the  Love  Lily  through- 
out the  kingdom.  If  you  put  your  ear 
close  to  the  flower  of  the  Love  Lily 
or  the  Easter  Lily  as  some  call  it,  and 
listen  carefully,  you  might  almost 
fancy  you  can  hear  the  words  the 
Fairy  Love  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  good  queen  Kindheart  and  King 
Noland. 

"Be  comforted,  for  from  the  cold 
and  silent  clay  of  the  earth-body  the 
soul  comes  forth  even  as  the  perfect 
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flower  comes  from  the  brown  bulb 
which  incases  it,  and  in  God's  own 
good  time  you  will  be  reunited  never 
more  to  part." 

"Oh  auntie,"  said  little  Margaret, 
"let  us  plant  my  bulb  so  we  may  watch 
it  grow,  and  listen  to  the  Fairy  Love's 
whisper." 

So  they  planted  it,  and  when  Easter 
dawned  fair  and  bright  the  two  Mar- 
garets brought  to  the  children's  hos- 
pital a  beautiful  green  plant,  near  the 
top  of  which  were  several  beautiful 
lilies  and  the  little  Margaret  carried  it 
to  the  bedside  of  each  little  child  and 
many  were  the  exclamations  of  de- 
light. Then  they  took  the  lovely  and 
beloved  flower  to  the  home  of  little 
Jamie,  and  the  little  girl  asked  the 
"other  Margaret,"  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Love  Lily  to  the  lonely  mother'. 

When  the  story  was  ended,  the  sad- 
faced  mother  smiled  through  her  tears 
as  she  laid  a  trembling  hand  upon  lit- 
tle Margaret's  head.  Then  the  two 
Margarets  walked  home  hand  in  hand, 
but  the  Lily  was  left  in  the  home  of 
little  Jamie. 

"Oh  auntie,  do  you  think  she  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Fairy  Love?" 
asked  the  child. 

And  Aunt  Margaret  answered  soft- 

ly, 

"Yes,  darling,  I  believe  she  will  lis- 
ten and  be  comforted." 


Early  Risers. 

Birds  get  up  early  in  the  morning; 
and  they  retire  early  or  they  could  not 
do  it.  The  blackbird  is  the  last  to  go 
to  bed ;  the  robin  is  awake  and  sing- 
ing at  half  past  two.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  the  thrush  begins ;  and  one  after 
another  the  feathered  troubadours 
start  in,  until  at  four  all  are  at  it.  At 
five-thirty  it  is  time  for  breakfast ;  and 
the  early  worm  has  to  pay  one  of  the 
numerous  bills  presented  to  the  silent 
wigglers  of  the  lawn. 

If  there  were  no  birds,  man  could 
not  live  on  the  earth,  and  birds  are 
decreasing  in  this  country. — Our 
Dumb  Animals. 


The  best  things  are  nearest;  breath 
in  your  nostrils,  light  in  your  eyes, 
flowers  at  your  feet,  duties  at  your 
hand,  the  path  of  God  just  before  you. 
Then  do  not  grasp  at  the  stars,  but  do 
life's  plain,  common  work  as  it  comes, 
certain  that  daily  duties,  and  daily 
bread  are  the  sweetest  things  in  life. — 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Have  a  purpose.  No  one  ever  reached 
great  things  without  trying  for  them. 
Thoughts  of  what  is  great,  love  for 
great  ideals,  daily  acts  done  in  a  great 
spirit,  prepare  the  hero's  hour'  and 
bring  it  to  him.  Purpose  makes  or 
mars  life.    Purposelessness  ruins  life. 


Our  Home  School. 

(With  appropriate  motions,  this  poem  makes  a  pleasing  recitation  for  a  child.) 

When  my  brothers  and  sisters  go  to  school, 

A.nd  I  feel  lonesome,  and  want  to  go. 
Mamma  makes  me  a  school  at  home — 

It's  the  nicest  school  in  the  world,  I  know. 


She  helps  me  on  with  my  coat  and  hat. 
And  then  she  hands  me  a  book  or  two, 

And  a  pail  of  hmch,  and  says  I  can  start, 
.And  we  will  think  what  next  to  do. 
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I  walk  'round  the  table  and  over  the  rugs, 

Pushing  the  chairs  for  opening  gates ; 
Poodle  and  pussy  come  after  me, 

And  mamma  calls  them  my  little  mates. 

When  I've  walked  enough  I  knock  on  the  door. 
And  mamma  answers,  "Come  in,  come  in ! 

I'm  glad  you're  early;  lay  of?  your  hat; 
Take  a  chair,  and  school  will  begin." 

I  lay  my  hat  on  the  table  first ; 

We  get  ofT  my  coat  with  a  pull  and  a  tug ; 
Poodle  watches  from  where  he  lies, 

Wagging  his  tail  on  the  warm  hearth  rug. 

Papa  has  put  me  some  "down  low"  hooks, 

Where  I  hang  my  coat  and  hat  myself; 
Then  I  place  my  mittens  and  dinner-pail 

By  the  box  of  toys  on  my  little  shelf. 

I  climb  into  papa's  big  arm-chair  ; 

Puss  takes  her  place  on  one  of  the  rugs ; 
We  open  the  books  and  mamma  reads, 

And  tells  me  stories  of  flowers  and  bugs ; 

Of  skies  and  mountains,  horses  and  men. 

Shells  and  fishes  in  rivers  and  seas ; 
Turkeys  and  chickens,  sheep  and  ducks. 

Grass  and  bushes  and  honey-bees. 

She  lets  me  tell  what  I  see  and  know, 

As  we  look  at  the  pictures,  one  by  one ; 
Mamma  knows  all,  and   tells  the  rest, 

And  I  learn  how  some  things  are  done. 

She  shows  me  how  the  grass-hoppers  hop. 

And  how  the  pretty  butterflies  fly. 
We  frisk  like  squirrels  and  sing  like  birds. 

And  laugh  sometimes  till  it  makes  us  cry. 

And  then  she  teaches  me  "A,  B,  C," 

That  stand  for  Apple  and  Bread  and  Cake ; 

I  don't  believe  there's  another  school. 
Half  so  good  as  mamma  can  make. 

When  I'm  old  as  my  brothers  and  sisters  are, 

I'll  go  to  their  school,  if  I  have  to  go ; 
But  I  want  mamma  to  be  there,  too — 

She  can  teach  all  that  I  need  to  know. 

— L.  L.   Greene  Richards. 
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Mamie. 

By  Katie  Grover. 

"Everybody's  decoratins;  graves  to- 
day, Babe,"  said  Mamie,  sighing  wist- 
fully, "Wish  I  could  find  some  flow- 
ers and  go  decorate  my  mamma's 
grave.  But  what  could  I  do  with  you, 
and  where  could  I  get  the  flowers  ?" 

"Ah,  goo,"  gurgled  Baby,  trying  to 
get  the  little  nursegirl's  attention,  but 
Mamie  stood  motionless  by  the  cart, 
dreamily,  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts ;  and  not  until  Baby's  smile 
had  turned  to  a  naughty  pout  and  the 
imperious  little  voice  comm.anded  her 
to  "Go  bye,"  did  the  little  dreamer 
come  back  to  reality. 

"Yes,  we'll  go  bye,"  she  said  sooth- 
ingly, again  trudging  on  with  the  cart 
ahead.  Then  unconsciously  her  steps 
began  to  lag  again,  while  her  eyes 
yearningly  followed  the  loaded  car- 
riages speeding  along  toward  the  cem- 
etery. 

"Bye,"  ordered  Baby  fretfully,  as 
the  go-cart  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  "Go 
bye." 

"Do  be  good  for  a  minute.  Babe. 
How  I  wish  I  could  exchange  vou 
for  a  big  handful  of  those  white  li- 
lacs, and  syringas,  and  some  pansies 
and  violets.  Mamma  loved  the  baby 
flowers  best.  I'd  give  you  away  for 
a  handful  of  pansies,  so  I  would." 

"Would  you  really?"  broke  in  a 
sweet  cheery  voice,  as  a  pretty  young 
woman  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
lilac  shrubbery.  "Did  I  startle  you, 
little  one?"  she  asked,  smiling  so  kind- 
ly that  Mamie  longed  with  all  her  hun- 
gry little  heart  to  run  up  and  kiss  her 
like  she  used  to  do  with  mamma,  but 
she  only  hung  her  dark  head,  half- 
timidlv.    and    said    nothing. 

",\nd  so  you  would  like  to  exchange 
this  precious  baby  for  some  flowers, 
would  you?" 

"Oh,  but  I  cannot,"  sighed  Mamie, 
shaking  her  head,  "for  vou  see  she 
isn't  mine.  I'm  only  a  little  nurse  girl. 
My  mamma's  dead.  I  live  at  Mrs. 
Peters',  and  she  sends  me  out  to  take 


care  of  cross  babies.  Today  I  want 
so  very  badly  to  put  some  flowers  on 
my  mamma's  grave,  and  I  go  on  im- 
agining it  all,  but  I  guess  it  will  have 
to  be  just  a  make-believe  dream  after 
all." 

"If  you  think  the  baby's  mother 
wouldn't  care,"  began  the  pretty  lady 
the  while  she  played  with  Baby's  little 
fat  hands,  and  patted  the  full  dimpled 
cheeks,  "I  shall  enjoy  keeping  her  and 
amusing  her  while  you  take  a  basket 
of  flowers  from  here  to  decorate  your 
mamma's  grave. 

"Will  you  really?"  cried  Mamie,  her 
eyes  shining  like  stars.  "I'm  sure  the 
baby's  mother  wouldn't  care.  She  is 
gone  all  the  time.  I  don't  believe  she 
cares  much  for  the  baby.  I'll  run  all 
the  way  to  the  cemetery — it  is  only  a 
little  way  from  here.  Baby  doesn't 
need  her  bottle  for  an  hour,  and  if 
you  really  will  keep  her  and  give  me 
some  flowers — Oh,  you  are  just  like  the 
fairy  lady  in  my  dreams." 

.'^hc  clasped  her  thin  little  hands  to- 
gether, and  almost  held  her  breath  in 
her  great  joy.  It  takes  so  little  to 
make  a  child  either  happy  or  sad,  such 
sensitive  little  plants  they  are. 

"Wheel  the  baby  around  on  the  back 
lawn,  dear,  while  I  go  and  speak  to 
the  gardener  about  your  flowers." 

Mamie  opened  her  beauty-loving 
eyes  in  wonder  at  the  fairyland  of 
blossoms,  and  green  velvety  carpets 
stretching  all  around  the  house.  She 
wheeled  Baby  under  a  sturdy  little 
apple  tree  which  was  one  radiant  mass 
of  pink  and  white  blossoms,  then  she 
slipped  down  on  the  soft  green  grass, 
and  fell  to  dreaming. 

"I'm  in  fairyland,"  she  murmured," 
and  the  fairy  lady  has  promised  me 
one  wish — the  wish  I  have  had  in  my 
heart  all  day.  Oh  Babe,  how  wonder- 
fully everything  is  turning  out !  Now 
you  must  be  good,  and  not  get  hungry 
and  spoil  everything.  One  can't  de- 
pend much  on  babies.  But  I  won't 
think  about  such  things  now.  My 
dream  is  coming  true,  and  I  am  so 
very,  very  happy  that  I  just  want  to 
sing  aloud." 
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"There  little  Mamie,  run  along  now 
while  I  stay  and  amuse  Baby,"  said 
the  fairy  lady.  "James  has  the  flow- 
ers, and  as  my  carriage  is  just  ready 
to  go  out,  he  is  going  to  drive  you 
there  and  back.  There,  there,  poor 
child,  don't  look  so  dazed.  You  are 
awake,  and  it  is  all  true.    Run  along." 

Seated  in  the  soft-cushioned  carriage 
behind  the  handsome  span  of  coal- 
black  horses,  her  lap,  and  arms,  and 
all  around  her  one  mass  of  leaves  and 
vines  and  flowers,  Mamie  sat  spell- 
bound, her  eyes  wide  open,  afraid  to 
close  them  if  for  only  a  second,  lest 
she  should  find  it  were  only  a  dream, 
after  all. 

She  pressed  the  flowers  to  her  lips, 
and  buried  her  nose  in  their  fragrance, 
with  still  wondering  half-scared  eyes, 
her  poor  little  starved  heart  beating 
rapidly;  then  suddenly  she  gave  her- 
self a  vigorous  pinch  and  laughed 
aloud. 

"Yes,  I  am  Mamie,  and  I  am  really 
and  truly  awake.  It's  no  dream — just 
a  real,  live  fairy  story.  Still  I  won't 
feel  easy  until  I  see  these  flowers  on 
mamma's  grave.  In  dreams  yon  al- 
ways wake  up  just  as  the  very  nicest 
part  is  going  to  happen." 

When  the  carriage  reached  the  cem- 
etery, Mamie  directed  the  coachman  to 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  her  mother's  grave  lay  neglect- 
ed and  forgotten. 

James  wanted  to  remove  the  weeds, 
but  Mamie's  gentle  little  hand  staid 
him.  She  wanted  them  to  stay.  She 
was  grateful  that  they  had  been  will- 
ing to  take  root  and  thrive  and  bloom 
here,  where  so  few  green  things  ven- 
tured. That  was  how  it  came  about 
that  day  that  the  weeds  bore  com- 
pany with  the  trailing  vines,  sprays 
and  heaps  of  green  piled  high  on  the 
mound  when  James  had  finished  piling 
them  ther.e,  while  Mamie  stood,  arms 
full  of  flowers,  admiring  and  praising 
his  work. 

"Now,  kiddie,  it  is  all  ready  for  vour 
flowers  to  be  spread  around.  I'll  be 
back  for  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

With  that   he  kindly   walked   some 


distance  away,  and  left  little  Mamie 
alone,  knowing  she  would  prefer  to  ar- 
range the  flowers  by  herself.  She 
worked  hurriedly,  feeling  that  she 
must  hasten  back  to  the  baby. 

When  the  last  flower  lay  on  the  bed 
of  green,  she  stepped  back  to  view  the 
effect,  and  then  clapped  her  hands  in 
joyful  appreciation.  But  in  the  midst 
of  her  joy  came  such  a  sudden  sense  of 
her  own  lonely,  motherless  life,  that 
she  choked  up,  and  running  to  the 
grave,  sank  down,  and  sobbed  pathet- 
ically. 

"Mamma,  are  you  happy  up  there 
without  your  Mamie?"  she  said,  sadly, 
"I'm  lonely  here.  I'm  just  starving 
to  be  loved  and  petted  again.  Oh  mam- 
ma, I  want  you,  I  want  you." 

"There,  kiddie,  don't  cry.  Come,  I 
must  take  you  back  now.  There  aren't 
any  prettier  decorated  graves  in  the 
place  than  this  one  here,"  said  the 
coachman  sympathetically,  his  heart 
aching  for  the  little  orphan. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?  I  am  glad. 
Dear  mamma  was  so  fond  of  flowers. 
You  have  been  very  kind,  sir.  I'll 
never  forget  it.  When  I'm  grown  I'll 
remember  everybody  who's  been  good 
to  me." 

When  they  got  back  to  the  house, 
Mamie  jumped  out  of  the  carriage 
quite  merrily,  and  was  running  up  the 
drive,  when  somebody  called  her  name 
in  a  sharp,  imperious  manner.  All 
the  light  died  out  of  Mamie's  face,  but 
she  bravely  stood  her  ground,  and  held 
up  her  little  spirited  head  courageous- 
ly as  the  baby's  mother  bore  down 
upon  her  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
terrible  look  on  her  angry  face. 

"Mary,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Where  is  my  baby?  I  shall  never 
trust  you  with  her  again.  Back  you 
go  to  Mrs.  Peters  this  very  day.  Where 
is  my  poor  little  baby,  vou  naughty 
thing?" 

"The  fairy  lady  here  has  taken  love- 
ly care  of  her,"  began  the  poor  little 
girl,  her  voice  quivering,  "just  while  I 
went  to  the  cemetery  to  put  some  flow- 
ers on  my  mamma's  grave.  Oh  please 
don't  be  angry — if  you  only  knew — " 
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"I  know  that  you  are  a  careless,  un- 
trustworthy girl,"  interrupted  the 
woman  fiercely,  "to  go  and  leave  my 
poor  baby  with  strangers.  You  shall 
be  punished  for  this.  Go  fetch  the 
poor  little  darling  to  me  at  once." 

"Here  is  your  baby,"  said  the  fairy- 
lady,  who,  attracted  by  the  loud,  angry 
tones,  had  come  upon  them  unawares. 
"See,  she  is  safe  and  sound,"  and  she 
pushed  the  go-cart  toward  the  irate 
mother." 

"Come,  Mamie,  don't  feel  so  badly," 
she  went  on,  putting  her  arm  sooth- 
ingly around  the  pale  dejected  child, 
and  kissing  her.  "It  was  all  mv  do- 
ings, and  I  am  going  to  take  the  blame 
■ — -for  I  sent  you.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  asked  permission.  Babies  are 
precious  things,  and  I  don't  blame  you 
for  feeling  worried ;  but  I  don"t  think 
dear  little  Mamie  should  be  censured." 

"Go  bye,"  commanded  tired,  hungry 
Baby,  stamping  and  kicking  her  feet 
vigorously  against  the  carriage  front. 
"Bye-bye." 

"Yes,  darling  mine,  we'll  go  home 
now.  Mary,  come  and  wheel  the  cart. 
Baby  is  starved.    Come  immediately. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  ladv,  her 
hand  still  detaining  the  little  girl,  "are 
you  going  to  carry  out  your  threat,  and 
send  this  child  away,  or  do  you  intend 
to  keep  her?" 

"Keep  her,"  repeated  the  baby's 
mother,  indignantly,  "no,  indeed,  I  can 
never  trust  her  again.  Rest  assured,  I 
shall  send  her  back  to  Mrs.  Peters  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  a  girl  to  take  her 
place." 

"You'd  better  look  for  one  this  very 
day  then,"  said  the  fairy  lady,  politely 
but  firmly,  "for  I  have  decided  to  keep 
Mamie  with  me.  Would  you  like  to 
stay  here,  Mamie,  and  be  my  little 
daughter  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  cried  Mamie,  her 
brown  eyes  sparkling,  while  her  face 
grew  radiant  with  pleasure.  "I  like 
you  very  much,  and  I  should  love  to 
help  care  for  the  flowers,  and  pick  the 
fruit,  and  do  whatever  you  wish  me  to 
do.    Please  try  me." 


"But  I  haven't  dismissed  her  yet," 
said  the  baby's  mother,  consternation 
in  her  voice  and  countenance.  "I  can- 
not let  her  go  until  I  obtain  another 
nurse  girl  for  Baby." 

"Mamie  is  never  going  to  leave  me 
again,"  said  the  lady,  clasping  the 
child  still  closer,  "for  I  have  talked 
to  Mrs.  Peters  over  the  phone  today, 
and  she  said  she  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  dear  little  thing  in  a  good  home. 
She  gave  me  permission  to  explain  this 
to  you,  and  said  she  would  send  you 
another  girl.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  find  her  there  awaiting  your  or- 
ders on  your  return.  Come.  Mamie, 
we  will  go  in  and  have  luncheon  now." 

"I'm  still  wondering  if  this  day  is 
real,  or  just  one  long,  happy  dream," 
said  the  little  girl,  as  they  entered  the 
beautiful  house  hand  in  hand  like  two 
happy  children,  and  sat  down  to  straw- 
berries and  cream  and  cake.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  dreadful  to  wake  up  now  just  as 
I  started  to  eat  and  find  myself  back 
at  Mrs.  Peters,  and  her  shaking  me 
and  telling  me  to  wake  up  and  get 
ready  to  go  to  the  baby?  I've  im- 
agined all  this  like  today  many  times, 
but  I  never  thought  it  would  come 
true.  Oh." — here  she  paused  in  the  act 
of  putting  a  luscious  berry  into  her 
mouth — "suppose  you  don't  like  me  af- 
ter awhile,  and  want  to  send  me  back. 
It  would  be  much  harder  to  go  after 
I'd  been  here  some  time." 

She  looked  so  sad  and  dejected  as 
she  spoke,  this  poor  little  homeless 
girl,  that  the  lady's  heart  ached  for  her. 

"Thel-e,  there,  dear,  have  another 
dish  of  strawberries  and  some  more 
cake,  and  don't  suppose  any  such 
dreadful  thing.  I  am  just  as  delight- 
ed as  you,  and  I  never,  never  want  to 
part  with  you,  for  from  this  verv  day 
you  are  my  own  dear  little  daughter — 
my  Mamie." 

A  little  hand  crept  into  her's,  a  pair 
of  wistful  brown  eyes  met  her's  trust- 
ingly, then  a  little  dark  head  dared  to 
nestle  against  her  shoulder,  while  Ma- 
mie whispered,  happily: 

"If  mamma  can  see  me  now  she  will 
be  so  glad." 
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CORRECTION. 

In  the  May  number  the  drawing  entitled 
"Walking  Down  the  Street"  was  accredited 
to  Ila  Wing,  Prove.  This  picture  was 
drawn  by  Alleen  Taylor,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  the  error  was  due  to  the  failure  to  en- 
dorse the  name  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 
Don't  Look  on  the  Dark  Side. 

By  the  side  of  a  quaint  old  schoolhouse 
stood  a  crowd  of  happy  children  laughing 
and  planning  to  go  for  a  walk.  They 
were  going  up  on  the  foot  of  a  large 
hill,  where  stood  a  little  brown  house, 
owned  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  girls. 
The  girls  were  Alice,  Mabel,  Mary,  Kate 
and  Jane.  The  boys  were  James,  Don, 
Harold,  Tom  and  Jack.  Tom,  who  was 
always  looking  on  the  dark  side,  said : 
"What's  the  use  of  standing  here  planning 
when  I  know  it  will  rain." 

"How  do  you  know,"  said   Kate,  who 
was  a  very  happy  little  girl. 
.   "How  do  I  know?     Why  the  calendar 
says  so,  and  I  know." 

"Well,"  said  Mabel,  "don't  be  on  the 
dark  side  always,  Tom." 

"Let's  go  home  now,"  said  Mary,  "and 
see  what  tomorrow  will  be." 

The  next  daj'  the  sun  shone  like  gold 
down  into  the  little  valley.  They  went 
walking  to  the  little  brown  house.  It  was 
very  old,  and  a  narrow  path  led  to  the 
door-way.  They  played  games  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  ate  their  lunch. 
While  they  were  sitting  talking  and 
laughing,  Kate  pointed  to  Tom  and  said, 
"Your  words  were  entirely  wrong;  don't 
be  always  on  the  dark  side." 
Lillie  Fredricksen, 
Age   12.  Brigham   City, 

Utah. 


1  The  Brook. 

There   is   a   little   brook, 
And  by  it  is  a  pretty  nook; 
Where  the  robins  go  to  drink — 
There  I  often  sit  and  think. 

It  is   a  lovely  little  brook, 
The  waters   sing  so  gay. 
And  there  I  often  take  my  book 
And  while  away  the  day. 

Lena  Tree, 
Age   10.  Hooper,  Utah. 

Grandma's   Dolls. 

Bessie  sat  looking  out  the  window,  and 
big  tears  stood  on  her  face,    li  was  raining. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Bessie,  "what  can  I 
do,  grandma?" 

Grandma  looked  up  over  her  glasses 
and  stopped  knitting. 

"Well,  my  dear,  take  the  umbrella  and 
go  to  the  garden  and  bring  me  some 
hollyhocks  and  currents,  and  I  will  make 
you  some  dolls." 

Bessie  ran  to  the  garden  and  was  soon 
back  with  her  little  white  apron  full  of 
hollyhocks  and  currents.  Then  grandma 
took  the  hollyhocks  and  mashed  their 
gay  dresses  down  around  it,  put  a  tooth- 
pick through  the  top  of  them,  and  put  a 
current  on  it,  for  the  head.  Then  a  stick 
through  them,  and  a  current  on  each  end 
for  hands  and  arms. 

Soon  Bessie  had  her  dolls  and  forgot 
all  about  the  rain  till  it  had  stopped  rain- 
ing, and  she  could  go  out. 

Grandma's  head  is  always  full  of  happy 
things  for  children  to  do. 

Ila  Hambiin, 
Age   12.  Kanab,  Utah. 


The  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Cottage, 
Harold  Bennett,    Age  10.  Sah    Lake    City. 
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Thankfulness. 

When  the  golden  sun  is  setting 

And  the  twilight  comes  again, 
When  your  soul  from  toil  is  resting, 

And  your  heart  is  free  .from  pain. 
Do  you  think  of  Him  who  gave  you 

So  many  blessings  here? 
Do  you  ever  think  to  thank  Him, 

In  your  evening  prayer? 

Yes,  the  Heavenly  Father, 

Who  made  both  me  and  you. 
And  gave  us  many  blessings. 

And  many  things  to  do, 
Who  sent  the  birds  and  flowers. 

The  streams  that  gently  flow. 
The  word  of  God  to  guide  us. 

And  our  blessings  here  below. 
Sarah  Larsen, 

Age  15.  Cleveland,  Utah. 

The  Robin. 

The  days  have  been  so  very  long 
Smce  the  robin  sang  his  farewell  song. 
Now  he  has  come  again  once  more, 
To  sing  his  song  by  the  open  door. 

Caleb  Larsen, 
Age   16.  Spring  City,  Utah. 


Good  Night. 

Down   the    dark    stairs    unduly 

Two    little    night-gowns    creep, 
To  see  if  dollies   truly 

Are  safe  and  sound  asleep. 
One  kiss  to  each, — one  only, 

Then  back  on  tiptoe  light. 
"Dear  dollies,  don't  be  lonely; 

Sleep  sweet  till  morning  light. 
Charles  J.  Munns, 
.•\ge  13.  Garland,  Utah. 


By  Russell  Hodgson, 
Age  13.  Salt  Lake  City. 


By   Mellie  Woolley, 
Age  14.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Polly's  Lesson. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  named 
Polly.  She  was  a  very  nice  little  child, 
but  none  of  the  school  children  liked  to 
play  with  her.  This  made  her  feel  very 
sad.  Now  Polly's  father  owned  a  very 
large  orchard,  and  in  it  were  some  very 
choice  peaches.  He  had  told  his  little 
girl   never  to  touch   them. 

Now,  the  girls  had  been  talking  of 
getting  Polly  to  get  some  peaches  for 
them,  so  they  made  up  their  minds  how 
to  do  it.  They  went  to  Polly  and  asked 
her  to  come  and  play  with  them.  They 
told  her  how  nice  she  was,  how  very 
long  and  beautiful  her  hair  was,  and  how 
neatly,  and  prettily,  she  was  dressed, 
and  how  much  they  would  enjoy  some 
of  those  nice  peaches  in  her  father's  or- 
chard, and  couldn't  she  get  some  for 
them.  Polly  thought  if  she  did  not  do 
what  they  wanted,  they  would  not  play 
with  her  again,  so  she  said,  "I  will  bring 
them  tomorrow." 
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The  next  morning  she  went  into  the 
orchard  and  plucked  the  peaches.  She 
remembered  what  her  father  had  said, 
but  she  took  them  to  school  and  gave 
them  to  the  girls.  After  they  had  eaten 
their  peaches  they  did  not  want  Polly 
with  them.  This  made  her  feel  very 
sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  but  she 
determined  to  tell  her  father  all  about 
it.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  his  little  girl, 
^nd  did  not  punish  her  this  time;  but 
he  told  her  not  to  be  led  into  doing 
wrong  again  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
boys  and  girls  who  deceive  by  flattery. 

Lola   Hansen, 
Age   10.  Kiverton,  Utah. 


That  night  the  Little  Mouse  waited  un- 
til his  mother  was  asleep  and  stole  quietly 
across  the  still  fields  and  out  into  the 
street.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  big 
house. 

On  the  shelf  he  saw  so  many  good 
things  he  did  not  know  which  to  eat  first. 

Just  as  he  started  to  nibble  the  cheese, 
he  felt  something  pounce  upon  him.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  it  was  a  big  gray  Cat 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

The  Little  ^Mouse  heard  the  Cat  say, 
"Now  I've  got  you.*'  But  the  Cat  forgot 
he  had  the  Mouse  in  his  mouth;  he  was 
thinking  how  it  would  be. 

The  Little  Mouse  slipped  from  his 
mouth  and  ran  down  a  hole  out  of  the 
house  and  across  the  fields  to  his  home, 
where  he  was  contented  to  stay  in  the 
fieJd  with  his  mother  and  eat  roots  and 
corn. 

Adapted  by  Millie  Robinson, 

Colonia  Dublan, 
Age  9  years.  Chih.,   Mexico. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Stories,  poems  and  drawings  by  the 
following  named  contributors  are  worthy 
of  commendation,  and  the  young  artists 
and  writers  are  urged  to  try  again: 


Drawn  by  Jane  Ashton, 
Age   14.  Salt   Lake   City. 

The  Old  Mouse,  the  Young  Mouse,  and 
the  Cat. 

One  evening,  in  a  nest,  were  an  old 
Mouse  and  a  young  Mouse  talking. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  live  in  the 
town,  in  a  big  brick  house,  where  there 
are  cakes,  pies,  and  cheese  and  all  the 
good  things  that  are  stored  away  on  the 
shelves  where  we  could  get  them  easily," 
said  the  Little  Mouse. 

"Oh,  but  there  are  big  cats  watching 
and  keeping  their  eyes  on  every  crack, 
and  would  jump  and  catch  you  if  you 
put  your  head  out  of  the  hole,"  said  the 
Mother  Mouse. 

"But  that  would  be  better  than  to  stay 
here  in  this  lonely  field,  though  I  would 
like  to  be  too  quick  for  the  old  Cat,"  said 
the  Little  Mouse. 

"Come,  it  is  time  you  were  going  to 
bed,"  said  the  Mother. 


Julia  D.  Alleman 
Victor  Alplanalp 
Eleanor  Ashby 
Artemesia  Bennett 
Andrew  P.  Bates 
Nora  Barber 
Phyllis  Berlin 
Florence   Black 
Neff  Boothe 
Kitty  Billington 
Veda  Bowker 
Jennie  Bloom 
Floy  Bingham 
Erma  Bradford 
Winnie  Bowring 
Bessie  Burnham 
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Veda  Carter 
Vera  Christensen 
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Maurine  Chamberlian 
tleorge  Carr 
Laurence  Crosland 
Teenie  M.  Cox 
Rose  Dobson 
Kva  Da\'ies 
Lester  Dunn 
Walter  Davis 
George  Dibb'e 
Smith  Dibhie 
Novaty  English 
Biryan  Field 
Rulon  Ferron 
Lila  P'rance 
Laura  Gardner 
Delamar  Hair 
Margarctte  Hair 
Hugh  Hawlev 
Eunice  Hansen 
Myron  Hardy 
Glen  Hardy 
Hert  Huish 
I  la  Hamblin 
Alice  Harmon 
Paul  Hodson 
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Melinda  Judd 


Orson  Layton 
Matilda  E.  Laws 
George  Martin 
Blanche  Maxfield 
Charles  Munns 
Archie  Maxfield 
Lavonia  McClendon 
May  McClendon 
Ivy  C.  Nielson 
Willard  W.  Porter 
Ruby  Pederson 
Lillian  Phipps 
Alice  Porter 
Leslie  Pratt 
Ethel  Peterson 
Rex  Peterson 
Iva  Poulson 
Royal  Rampton 
Jennie  Robbins 
Claretta  Rohwer 
Otis  Simonsen 
Maydia  Shaip 
Hazel  Stanley. 
Leroy  Strong 
Mary  Schick 
Frank  Stephenson 
Edwin  Stephenson 
Albert  L.  Skidmore 
Walter  J.  Stringham 
Flora  Stone 
Wilson  Thornley 
Lois  Tanner 
Alleen  Taylor 
Annie  Thorp 
Laville  Thomson 
Bertha  Thurgood 
A.  Van  Wagoner 
Letiie  Wilde 
Harold  Williams 
Erma  Whitman 
Lloyd  White 
Edith  Williams 
Mary  J.  Whittle 
Blanche  Warner 
Clois  Warner 
Zelma  Webb 
Fred  Wells 
Wilford  Woodruff 
Victor  Wood 
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COMPETITION  NO.  15. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best   contributions   of  the   following; 

Verses:     Not  more  than   twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 
Drawings:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  July  1st, 


Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or 
guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  on  plain  white  paper  and  must 
not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


Answers  to  "Hidden  Nuts." 


1. 

Pecan. 

2 

Almond 

3. 

Pea. 

4. 

Pine. 

5. 

Butter. 

The  following  named  have  been  ad- 
judged the  winners  for  the  best  ten  an- 
swers: 

T.  Wayne  Austin,  Liberty,  Idaho. 

Bessie  Burnham,  Mancos,  Colorado. 

.\ldeane  Burnham,  Richmond,  Utah. 

Donald   Dimick,   Montpelier,   Idaho. 

Norma  Harper,  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Olin  H.  Jeppson,  Archer,  Idaho. 

Elizabeth  Matthews,  Marion,  Idaho. 

Reva  Tennant,  Manti,  Utah. 

Maud  Wilson,  Driggs,  Idaho. 

Lorna  Young,  Cardston,  Canada. 

The  following  are  entitled  to  mention  for 
correct  answers : 

Edith  Austin,  Lincoln,  Idaho. 
.\rlene  Atkinson,  Holbrook  .Idaho. 
Eva  Barrett,  Logan,  Utah. 
Vera  Bergman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ermine  Uallej'.  Summit,  Utah. 
Almira  Eldridge.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Louis  Gardner,  Richfield,  Utah. 
Lenore  Gottfredson,  Manti,  Utah. 
Myrtle  Greathouse,  Leamington,  Utah 
Roxana  Farnsworth,  Manti,  Utah. 
.\lden   Lawrence,  Summit,  Utah. 
Ray  Lofgreen,  Huntsville,  Utjih. 
Angela  Larsen,   Lewiston,  Utah. 
Vernetta  Lindsay,  Tayorsville,  Utah. 
George  J.  Miles,  St.  George,  Utah. 
Beulah  Meason,  Lake  Snore,  Utah. 
Edward   Nichols,   Riverton,  Utah. 
Rhoda   Pettit,   Coalville,   Utah. 
Eugene   Pickering,   Payson,  Utah. 
Naomi   Pixtun,   Riverton,  Utah. 
John   R.   Rappleye,  Cowley,  Wyoming. 
.\diel  Stewart,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Edna  Swenson,  Montpelier,  Idaho  . 


Karl  S.  Storey,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Polly  A.  Spencer,  Escalante,  Utah. 
Katie  Tree,   Hooper,   Utah. 
Ashley  Wallace,  Driggs,  Idaho. 
Wayne  Whitney,  Wallsburg,  Utah. 
Harvey  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Figure  Puzzle. 

By  Gladys  Starkey,  Cumberland,  Wyo. 

Place  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  in  the  spaces  so  as  to  make  them 
total  fifteen,  whether  added  horizontally, 
perpendicularly,  or  diagonally. 


English  Poets  and  Authors. 
By  Ann  A.  Chamberlain,  Ranch,  Utah. 

1 — A  slang  expression. 

2 — A   tall   man. 

3 — A  place  of  worship. 

4 — A  young  sheep. 

5 — A  large  tree. 

6 — Best   places   on   earth. 

7 — To  agitate  a  weapon. 

8 — A   lady's  head   dress. 

9 — Cleared  land. 

10 — Beats  inccssantl}'. 

For  the  best  ten  answers  to  the  above 
puzzles  we  will  award  suitable  books. 

Competitors  should  give  name,  age,  and 
P  O.  address.  Neatness  of  answers  con- 
sidered. 

All  answers  must  be  in  by  July   1st. 

.■\ddress:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Streel,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Out  of  Date. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  your  father  tonight 
for  your  hand  in  marriage." 

"How  dreadfully  old-fashioned  you 
are." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Don't  ask  him;  tell  him. — -Houston 
Post. 


A  well  known  judge  entered  a  well- 
known  restaurant. 

"Will  you  try  our  turtle  soup,  sir?" 
asked  the  waiter. 

"I  have  tried,"  said  the  judge,  "and  my 
verdict  is  that  the  turtle  has  proved  an 
alibi." 


Dreamer — Did  you  ever  think  what 
you  would  do  if  you  had  Rockefeller's 
income? 

Mugley — Yes;  and  I've  often  wondered 
what  he'd  do  if  he  had  mine. 


She — "Is  she  a  suffragette?" 
He— "Yes." 

She — "And  what  is  her  husband?" 
He — "A    sufferer." 

In  Dead  Earnest. 

The  funeral  procession  was  moving 
along  the  village  street,  when  Uncle  Abe 
Burse  stepped  out  of  a  store.  He  hadn't 
heard  the  news. 

"Sho,"  said  Uncle  Abe  Burse,  "who 
they  buryin'  today?" 

"Pore  old  Tite  Harrison,"  said  the 
storekeeper. 

"Sho,"  said  Uncle  Abe  Burse.  "Tite 
Harrison,  hey?     Is  Tite  dead?" 

"You  don't  think  we're  rehearsin'  with 
him,  do  you?"  snapped  the  storekeeper. 

The  Difference. 

"You  are  the  first  man  I  ever  permitted 
to  kiss  me." 

"And  you  are  the  first  girl  I  ever 
kissed.     Will  you  marry  me?" 

"I  wouldn't  marry  a  liar." 

"I  would." — Houston  Post. 


lions     go     to 


A  Deadlock. 

Johnny — "Grandpa,     do 

heaven?" 

Grandpa — "No,  Johnny." 
Johnny — "Well,,  do  ministers?" 
Grandpa — -"Why,   of   course.     Why   do 

you  ask?" 

Johnny — "Well,  suppose  a   lion   eats  a 

minister  ?" — Life. 


Refused  to  be  Aureoled. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — "If  you  are  a 
good  boy,  Willie,  you  will  go  to  heaven 
and  have  a  gold  crown  on  your  head." 

Willie — -"Not  for  mine,  then.  I  had 
one  of  them  things  put  on  a  tooth  once." 
—Puck. 


Prospective  Tenant — "What  beautiful 
cupboards  this  flat  has!" 

Landlord — "I- I-er- Madame,  those  are 
the  bedrooms." 


"The  baby  likes  to  play  with  my  hair." 
"But    aren't    you    afraid    he'll    muss    it, 
dragging  it  all  over  the  floor?" 


Willie — "Mamma,  am  I  descended 
from   monkeys?" 

Mother — ^"I  don't  know,  dear,  I  never 
saw  any  of  your  father's   relations.'' 

Getting  A-head. 

Cholly — "I'm  doing  my  best  to  get 
ahead." 

Miss  Sharpe — "Well,  heaven  knows  you 
need  one." 


Oh,  happy,  happy  school  days. 


The  Greatest  Bargain  ^Y^r 
offered  on  fcnitfed  Garments 

^Per  Pair  69c,  Postpaid t 

This  garment  is  No.   99A.     An  excellent  light  weight  summer  garment. 
Fine  weave  and  bleached.     Will  give  good  service. 

THE  IDEAL   GARMENT  FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

DON'T  PAIL  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  A  HALF  A  DOZEN  PAIRS. 

Tlnother  Great  Garment  Bargain 

No.    51K.     Bleached    medium    light    weight.      Suitable    for    spring    and 

summer,  per  pair,  postpaid 91.00 

No.   501      Wool  and  Cotton  mixed   Our  Price  $2.00 

COTTON   GARMENTS 
No.   IIIB  Bleached,   Fleeced   Lined. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


1.60 
1.40 
1.20 
1.00 
1.20 


No.   Ill      Unbleached,  Fleeced  Lined 

No.     57B  Bleached,   Fine  Weave 

57      Unbleached,   Excellent  Material    

901      Unbleached,  Very  Serviceable    " 

20c  extra  per  pair  for  postage  on  above  numbers 

52B  Bleached,   Fine  Weave "         "        1.00 

16c  extra  per  pair  for  postage  on  No.  52B 
GIVE  BUST,  HEIGHT  AND   WEIGHT,  and   we  guarantee   a   fit.      Money 
refunded  If  not  satisfied. 

Al^Tays  send  postage  Tvith  order.  Samples  of  garment  material  for- 
vrarded  on  request. 

We  sliip  knitted  garments  to  all  parts  of  tlie  ^Torld. 

We  have  an  excellent  stoclc  of  Ladles'  and  Men's  Underwear,  the  cele- 
brated "Keep  Cool,"  muslin,  and  light  fabrics  for  warm  weather.  All  at 
money  saving  prices.     Send  i«r  samples  and  price  list. 


Till  kinds  of  Petticoats  at  remarkably  Low  Prices 


Silk.    Genuine     Heatherbloom,   Sa- 
teen, Mercerized  Fabric,  and  Muslin. 
No.    930.       GENUINE     HEATHER- 
BLOOM  PETTICOAT.     Regular  price 
:2.50,     OUR  PRICE  «1.69.     This  l3  a 
petticoat  which  possesses  the  rustling 
quality  of  silk  and  has  superior  wear- 
ing qualities.     It  has  a  14-lnch  tail- 
ored   tlounce,    neatly    trimmed    with 
six  rows  of  cording  and  a  ruffle.  The 
underlay  is  of  the  same  material  as 
flounce  and  protects  the  ruffle.  Seams 
overlap       and       are       double 
stitched.      An    elegant    petti- 
coat.    Black  only.  One  of  the 
most  popular  on  the  market. 
You    will    be    delighted    with 
^  one  of  these.     Our  price 


$L69 


Postage  20c  extra. 


RIBBONS.     Silk,  Satin  and  Silk  Taffeta.     The  flnest  quality  ever  offered  for 
the  money.     All  colors.     Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


MUSIC.     The  greatest  hits   of  the  season.     The  rage  all   over  the  country. 
Vocal — Kissme,  Don't  Wake  Me  Up,  I  am  Dreaming;  Honey,  I  will  Long 

for  You. 
Instrumental — Lemon    Drops   Rag;   Dolorosa   Waltzes;   Heart   Memories, 

Meditation.     20c  per  copy,  postpaid.     Send  for  complete  list.     Orders 

filled  same  day  as  received. 

West's  Mail  Order  House 

STILT  LTIKE  GITY.  UTAH 


Say   that   you    saw    it    in    The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


"The  Old  Testament  Narrative"  is  the 
title  of  an  excellent  work  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  To  quote  from  the 
preface :  "This  book  offers  substantially 
the  entire  Old  Tesatment  narrative,  ar- 
ranged in  its  due  sequence  as  a  history  of 
Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  temple  by  Maccabees.  Pas- 
sages which  in  the  received  text  are  dup- 
licated it  gives  but  once ;  parallel  versions 
of  the  same  tradition  it  gives  together, 
setting  the  later  or  less  ineresting  one  in  a 
footnotet" 

The  book  throughout  follows  the  King 
James  translation,  leaving  out  some  of  the 
uninteresting  statistics.  1  he  narrative  is 
arranged  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Israel  and  gives  the   history  of  the  people 


of  God  in  a  form  very  readable  to  stu- 
dents. 

The  editor,  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  has 
substituted  some  modern  words  for  ob- 
solete words,  thereby  making  the  meaning 
more  clear  and  elimnating  the  necessity 
of  frequent  recourse  to  the  dictionary, 

"It  gives  for  young  people  a  complete 
narrative  without  repetitions,  without 
large  numbers  of  genealogy,  and  without 
the  legal  codes  which  are  interjected  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a 
book   it  will  interest   young  people." 

This  book  is  published  in  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series  at  75  cents,  and  in  a 
handsome  trade  edition  with  red  edges, 
at  $1.50. 


GOLLEGTIONS 

THE  PR0PESS1ONAL  MERGANTILjE  AGENGY 

421   McINTYRE  BLDG.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 
Bell  'Phone  944 

Law  and  Collections  Everywhere. 
"Member  of  the  American  Colle(5lion  Service,  Detroit" — use  no  other. 


GeoJ-Maack 


SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  so 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


C^ 


FjT  jFiCyrB  r  type^rs 


Jece  Hity 


To  (Balifornia 


Only  24  hours  to  reach  the  land  ot 
SUNSHINE  AND  ORANGES 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS,  leaving 
Salt  Lake  City  at  3:00  p.  m.,  ar- 
riving Los  Angeles   2:30  p.  m. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED,  leav- 
ing Salt  Lake  City  at  6:00  p.  ra., 
arriving  Los  Angeles  4:30  p.  m. 

Handling  through  standard  and 
Tourist  electric  lighted  sleepers, 
and  dining  car  service  of  the  high- 
est order. 

THE    OVERLAND    LIMITED,    leav- 
ing   Salt    Lake    City    11:50    p.    m., 
handling    Day   Coaches,    Free 
dining    Chair    Cars,    Standard 
Tourist  Sleepers  and  Diner. 
See   Agent,    No;    leo    Main    St. 

rates  and  reservations,  or  write 

T.    C.   PECK,   G.  P.   A., 

Los    Anseles. 

J.  H.  MANDERFIELD,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Salt  Lake. 


Re- 

and 


for 


Say  that  you  saw   It   in   The   JUVENILK   INSTK'JCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAFP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


Jfinalgaiiiated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLAKK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH;  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 


Utali^Idaho  Sa^ar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Prove,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Iiair$  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall'.s  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
ducftor.  Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

1.  A.  BENTON.  General  Agent 


Say   thi  t 
\ 


you    saw    it    in    Tiie    .7  UV  ION  11,1']    I  NSTUri 'Ti  Hi. 


WHaf)  3mplement=1^ei)itle  Company 


OFFICERS 


HEBER  J.  GRANT 

President 

M.   S.    BROWNING 

Vice-President 

J.    F.   BURTON 

Gen.  Mcr. 


DIRECTORS 

DAVID    ECC  LES 

W.    S.    McCORNICK 

M.  R.  EVANS 

W.    F.    BURTON 

B.   F.   GRANT 

AS.   IRVINE 

GEO.  F.  RICHARDS 


SALT    LAKE    CITY.     UTAH 

ASSOCIATE    HOUSES 

Burton  Implement  Co..  Ogden.  Utah 

Provo  Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield.  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &.  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement   Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 

AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL    FOR    THE    BEST    LINE     FARM     MACH 
AND    IMPLEMENTS,     ETC.,    EXHIBITED    STATE    FAIR,    191 


NERY 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 

Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  General  Agents 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres. 

GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vice  Pres. 


SALT  LAKE  CITV,  UTAH 

LOUIS  S.  HILLS,  Treas. 


HORACE  G.  WHITNEY,  Sec. 
GEO.  J.  CANNON.  ASST.  Sec. 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  per  month 


FROM    $450.00 
$12.00  per  month 


FROM    $25.00 
$3.00  per  month 

ff^e  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


.1 
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